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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Woodrow Wilson 

VERSHADOWING everything 

else in the news is the death of 
former President Wilson. By holding 
the magazine open, we were able to ad- 
mit into the Washington letter of this 
issue Mrs. Stokes’s account of the over- 
powering effect in Washington. As 
these notes go to press, the papers are 
filled with tributes from all over the 
world, all alike in their perception that 
this man does indeed “belong to the 
ages.” 


Oil—It Spreads 

RS. STOKES has also been able 

to cover in her letter the story of 
the oil scandal almost to date. All of 
that is halted now, the investigation 
postponed, along with other congres- 
sional business, out of respect to Mr. 
Wilson’s memory. Action to meet Mr. 
Fall’s technical grounds for refusing to 
testify before the Senate investigating 
committee is expected early. And the 
appointment of former Senator Atlee 
Pomerene, of QOhio, to serve as the 
Democratic prosecutor of the suit to re- 
cover the oil leases will probably be con- 
firmed. President Coolidge had chosen 
Thomas Strawn, Republican, and _for- 
mer Attorney General Gregory, Demo- 
crat. The testimony of Mr. Doheny, 
the California oil man, that Mr. Gregory 
had been in the pay of his company dis- 
qualified him for the post. 

Neither in his case nor in that of Mr. 
William G. McAdoo, who was named 
in the same testimony as attorney to the 
Doheny oil interests, was there any re- 
flection on the man’s personal integrity. 
But Mr. McAdoo’s chances for the 
Democratic nomination are generally ad- 
mitted to be dimmed. 

Mr. McAdoo denies that he has had 
anything to do with oil interests except 
in Mexico, and has demanded to be 
heard before the committee. President 
Coolidge showed fine spirit in coming 
out with a public statement that the em- 
ployment of Mr. McAdoo as an attor- 
ney for Doheny should not disqualify 
him politically. 


Most people, at least most real people, 
love dogs—and so does Marguerite Kirmse. 
Everybody who has seen her pert Scotties, 
her puppyish Airedales, her stately collies, 
or her spaniels (glance at our cover) 
must admit that the hand which can exe- 
cute such awkwardness, such grace, such 
appeal belongs to a person who knows 
dogs and holds for them a deep affection. 
Miss Kirmse quite frankly admits that 
animals have been her chief interest. She 
studied at the School of Animal Painting 
in London under Frank Calderon—then 
took a post-graduate course by raising 
several puppies herself. She always has 
dogs around her so that she may study 
and catch every mood. At first she only 
sketched, but for the past two years she 
has been etching. At the present time 
she is showing at the Harlow Galleries in 
New York, where her works have met 
with much success. 





Help for Farmers 
CONFERENCE on Northwestern 
agricultural problems, to which 

President Coolidge invited eighty per- 
sons—representing agriculture, industry, 
finance, transportation—is in session as 
this is written. ‘The special occasion for 
calling it was the appalling number of 
bank failures recently throughout the 
Northwest and even in the Missouri 
River states to the south. You have 
only to look at the list of measures intro- 


duced in Congress, as Mrs. Stokes re 
ports them, to realize how numerous are 
the remedies proposed, in the way of 
credit schemes, cooperative organizations 
and the like. 

The President's opening address men- 
tioned, among steps which the govern- 
ment might take, the enactment of the 
Norbeck-Burtness bill providing for di- 
rect promotion of diversification of agri- 
culture—for enabling wheat farmers to 
branch out into livestock and poultry. 
A second proposal is an extension of 
time for War Finance Corporation loans, 
and the speech stressed the need for state 
and local cooperation. 


MacDonald Under Way 

OR two weeks a Labor Ministry 

has been in power in England, and 
the sky hasn’t fallen yet. The British 
public has taken it quite calmly, so far 
as the press reveals. This thing came 
about in the course of regular parlia- 
mentary procedure, and the British mind 
accepts it. Ramsay MacDonald, the new 
premier, has gone about his new busi- 
ness with discretion and moderation. His 
cabinet is admittedly a very strong one, 
containing all the names of Labor party 
leaders who have been outstanding in 
the movement, and showing a careful 
balance among different groups in the 
Labor party. MacDonald himself is 
Prime Minister, First Lord of the 
Treasury and Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs; John Robert Clynes is 
Lord Privy Seal and leader of the House 
of Commons; Philip Snowden, repre- 
senting the left wing of the Labor party, 
is Chanceller of the Exchequer; Sidney 
Webb, president of the Board of Trade; 
Thomas Shaw, Minister of Labor, with 
Margaret Bondfield as under secretary. 
This was a disappointment, as it had 
been hoped that Miss Bondfield would 
be made a minister, but at that it is a 
splendid innovation to have a woman in 
such a post. Sir Sidney Olivier, Secre- 
tary of State for India, is an interesting 
appointment—a man of independent 
views about race relations, who hoots at 
the “white man’s burden’ tradition. 
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Yet this implies no sharp change in In- 
dian policy, as Mr. MacDonald’s recent 
message to India, with insistence on con- 
stitutionalism, indicates. 

At first it seemed that the recognition 
of Russia might be delayed, but this 
promise of the Labor Party has been 
fulfilled, Mr. MacDonald evidently tak- 
ing the position that the matter of debts 
and obligations can be worked out better 
after relations have been restored than 
before. Possibly, too, the death of Lenin 
and the organization of the new Parlia- 
ment had a_ bearing--as indicating a 
psychological moment to foster parlia- 
mentary government in Russia. The 
railway strike, fortunately, was settled— 
in the men’s favor—without much delay. 
An exchange of letters between Mac- 
Donald and Poincaré seems to have cre- 
ated a good impression, and altogether 
the new ministry has started on its way 
with good omens. 


The French Tax Bill 

SHARP debate has gone on in the 

French Chamber of Deputies over 
the Government’s proposition for an in- 
creased tax. It put the Deputies in 
something of a dilemma: if they sup- 
ported the tax they were due to explain 
to their constituents at the coming elec- 
tion; if they opposed it, Government 
support would be withheld from them 
at the elections—a factor that has great 
weight in France. Poincaré seeks to put 
his program through by decree, to save 
time, and he is winning. 


The Indian Elections 

LECTIONS of great interest were 

held in India late last month. The 
Swarajist Party won a majority over all 
other elected parties in Bengal and the 
central provinces—though official nomi- 
nated members in considerable numbers 
prevent the majority from being abso- 
lute. In the all-Indian Assembly they 
won nearly half the elected seats. The 
Swarajists are the party of the left, 
standing for complete and immediate 
home rule for India, and pledged to en- 
ter the Indian legislatures as obstruction- 
ists to further their policy. There are 
now three main parties—the British ofh- 
cial group, the moderate Indian group, 
and these successors to the Gandhi non- 
cooperationist theory. 

But these successful Swarajists, asked 
by the governors of Bengal and the cen- 
tral provinces to form a government, 
have refused—on the ground that the 
Constitution does not give them full re- 
sponsibility. This, of course, is true— 
the first step under the plan looking 
toward Indian self-government was to 
allow the provincial legislatures about 
half power, until they should demon- 
strate their competence. The Swarajists 
do not accept half loaves. Yet their 


course may be altered by this new factor 
of actual success in winning elections. 





Investigations in Germany 

HE first move of the financial ex- 

perts studying German finance was 
to propose an independent gold bank for 
Germany, to be established partly by the 
use of free gold reserves and foreign cur- 
rencies now in German hands and partly 
by cooperation of foreign capital. The 
proposal was outlined by President 
Schacht of the Reichsbank, who has been 
working helpfully with the committee. 

The experts have now gone to Berlin. 
Betore they arrived some housecleaning 
seems to have been done in German 
finance. The financial committee headed 
by Herr Schacht was ready to offer the 
experts a scheme of taxation and a bal- 
anced budget—made possible by the new 
plan of paying, at least theoretically, in 
gold marks, instead of in paper marks 
that were worth only a fraction of their 
value when the tax was levied. By for- 
mal decree, the German government has 
repudiated its public debt. 

Somewhat more food is available be- 
cause it is possible in some places for the 
farmers to get payment in rentenmarks 
or even gold marks, but the masses of 
the people are not yet greatly affected. 
Professor Ernest M. Patterson of the 
University of Pennsylvania and Dr. Ha- 
ven Emerson of Columbia University, 
who were sent to Europe by the General 
Allen Committee to investigate, have re- 
turned. Both report “distress acute in 
the extreme.”” Twenty to forty per cent 
of the adult population are unemployed. 
Dr. Emerson reports in detail on the 
children—the great increase in tubercu- 
losis, anemia, rickets among children— 
“sunken eves and emaciation so gener- 
ally seen that one loses a sense of pro- 
portion. . No child over four, unless 
in hospital, and in most places no child 
over two, gets any fresh cow’s milk. 

“Tack of breakfast and often of lunch, 
lack of shoes, or wornout or felt shoes, 





VERY BRIEFLY 


TALY and Tugoslavia have come to an 


agreement on  Fiume: Italy annexes 
Fiume, as she has so long desired, and 


Jugoslavia gets Porto Barros, the adjoining 
port. Both gain security and peace. 

Great Britain has accepted the 
treaty, which gives our Prohibition enforce- 
ment officers the right of search on British 
vessels within an hour’s steaming of our 
coast, in return for the privilege of carrying 
sealed liquor into our ports. 

Senator Underwood will include in his 
presidential platform definite opposition to 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

John W. Davis, possible candidate for the 
Democratic nomination, has put out a plat- 


liquor 


form with five planks, all dealing with 
taxation. 
Warships have been returned to Vera 


Cruz, as a precautionary measure, because 
the fighting between Obregon forces and 
the revolutionists is going on near the port. 

Senator Reed, of Missouri, is a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination. 

The Bok prize was won by Dr. C. H. 
Levermore, former college president and offi- 
cial of peace societies working for World 
Court and League of Nations. 
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lack of stockings, underclothes, winter 
coats, are all so common that the under- 
sized, pallid, listless, thin children seem 
but the natural result. The weakness 
of children from hunger is a common 
cause of fainting, dizziness, headache 
and inability to study. Up to 20 per 
cent of children applying at six years for 
admission to school have to be sent home 
as unfit to attend.” 


The Tax Bill Progresses 

HE Republicans of the House Ways 

and Means Committee have com- 
mitted themselves to report out the Mel- 
lon tax bill, with the twenty-five per 
cent surtax rate, as it stands. This was 
agreed on in a meeting of Republican 
members, with the chairman, Repre- 
sentative Green, and two others op- 
posing, eleven for, and one absent. 
Secretary Mellon endorses Mr. Green’s 
proposal for a reduction on 1923 in- 
come tax returns by twenty-five per cent. 

Among the Democrats, Representa- 
tive Garner was prepared with a simi- 
lar proposal for immediate reductions, 
scaled to his substitute tax bill, but the 
chairman refused unanimous consent for 
its consideration. 

This Republican action means that the 
Mellon bill will be reported out of the 
committee and the fight will take place 
on the floor of the House. The Repub- 
licans figure their skirts will thus be 
clear in case the tax reduction measure 
is balked. 

Secretary Mellon, after analyzing the 
substitute Garner tax plan, claims that 
it would cost the Treasury $447,981,- 
491, while the Republican measure 
would cost only $387,814,261. 


No Change in Russia 


HE death of Lenin brought a dem- 

onstration of a loyalty more far- 
reaching than had been realized here. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more 
dramatic funeral. In cold intense even 
for Moscow, for days the streets flowed 
with streams of people, many of them 
coming from long distances, to pass the 
red-draped casket in the Hall of Unions: 
thousands on thousands of them, appar- 
ently inspired by deep respect. 

Lenin died as his power was perhaps 
on the wane, but he had apparently suc- 
ceeded in keeping the people with him 
even when he beat a partial retreat to 
capitalist theories. He is succeeded as 
President of the Council of Commissars 
by Alexis Ivanovitch Rykoff—an engi- 
neer, a man of pure Russian extraction, 
less well known than the triumvirate, 
Zinoviet, Stalin and Kamenief, who have 
grown to power during Lenin’s long ill- 
ness. Trotsky remains as War Minis- 
ter, though ill, absent and without much 
influence. There is apparently no pros- 
pect of an essential change in the Soviet 
government. 
February 5, 192+. 
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February 9, 1924 


“Let us set for ourselves a 
standard so high that it will be 
a glory to live up to it, and 
then let us live up to it and 
add a new laurel to the crown 
of America.” 

—Woodrow Wilson, 1917. 


Washington, February 3, 1924. 


OODROW WILSON 
died this noon. Only his 
voice is still. Woodrow 


Wilson as an ideal, a fig- 
ure in American tradition, 
is more alive today than ever before. 
One can never be sure how fully he 
knew how stanchly loyal were his 
friends. One fears he knew too well 
how bitter his enemies. There was but 
one thought in the minds of the hun- 
dreds who watched in front of his door 
these last few days—how much he ever 
realized of the character of devotion of 
those who loved him and how far it sur- 
passed and outstripped the harsh cruelty 
of the other side. All they asked, as 
they stood there in the February chill, 
was that some gift of heaven would give 
the sick man the feel of the uplifting 
arms of friends. It was a great sight. 
The word of his sudden illness, even 
though it was slight at first, brought 
men and women to the front door, men 
who never left it until this noon when 
they filed away with lowered heads. 
There was nothing else they could do. 

The district was blocked off by traffic 
police and it was a common sight to see 
cars stop in front of the officers, their 
owners inquiring quietly for word. Sec- 
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Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


retary Denby left his car at the toot ot 
the hill and slowly approached the house 
on foot to leave a message. Those who 
filed out of the churches this noon were 
met with the news sheets and, reading, 
they quietly passed along the street more 
like the funeral procession itself than a 
bustle just out of church. 

Woodrow Wilson held Washington in 
the hollow of his hand. It was an odd 
thing to hear so many persons stop on 
the street to scan the latest headlines and 
inquire for further news of “the Presi- 
dent.”” He never ceased being President. 
Other Presidents have come and gone, 
but he has been “the President.” I 
remember commenting upon this in pre- 
vious letters when people spoke of hav- 
ing just seen “the President” driving by 
in his car, meaning Mr. Wilson. In the 
minds of many Washington people he 
had merely stepped out of the White 
House — he had left without finishing 
his work, as it were. He himself bore 
the silence of one who was interrupted 
in a great task. And his own conduct 
since the defeat of what was-to him 
dearer than life has been what has en- 
deared him to so many people, people 
who, perhaps, before held him in esteem 
but not in love. He played a game of the 


most reverent silence and dignity. He 
bowed before the verdict of the nation, 
but he never knuckled to it. He ac- 
knowledged that politicians more clever 
and gamier than he had beat him, but he 
never stepped down from the pinnacle 
ot his hopes and ambitions for humanity. 
If he uttered a word it was only stronger 
than ever in behalf of the peace of the 
world, never less convinced, never com- 
promising. 

Washington was not unprepared—he 
roused the heartfelt sympathy of every 
decent citizen who saw him day after 
day, or whoever heard his voice in its 
almost inaudibility. Washington knew 
him as a man on the brink, and many 
who listened closely to his last address on 
Armistice Day caught the sound of the 
fearful exertion he was making in its 
delivery. He managed a few words, 
and then breathed deeply as if searching 
tor strength to go on. A passage of 
vehemence would be followed by a tone 
of exhaustion, and even the Senate, 
which at times seems to be without 
mercy, ceased its bitter fury against a 
man so obviously down. When he died 
this morning, in the hearts of the people 
he had risen to an exalted place. In the 
days of ancient pilgrimages the S Street 
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house would have been a smoothly worn 
shrine. Your correspondent heard some- 
one remark that the kind of funeral serv- 
ice Washington would love best to 
observe would be this same mass of pil- 
grims who have gone to the house, year 
after year, with simple tributes, gathered 
in front of the door singing hymns— 
nothing more. 

That is the slight picture your cor- 
respondent can give within so short a 
time. Arrangements have not only not 
been made, but not thought of, as this 
is written. 


OR the first time since the historic 

debate defeating the League of 
Nations and the Treaty of Versailles, the 
Congress has been stirred to the depths. 
Developments in the matter of the naval 
oil reserve leases made by Secretary Fall, 
and sanctioned by Secretary Denby, to 
private corporations, reached a pinnacle 
of revelation that caused both the Senate 
and the House grave concern. 

The Senate finally has come to vote 
on the resolution of Senator Walsh, 
Montana, directing the President to 
prosecute these leases in the courts, seek- 
ing their annulment. The vote was 89 
to 0, with the Republican side in a des- 
perate effort to soften the language of 
the resolution, but not daring to vote 
against it. “Thereby hangs a story—one 
of the greatest political dramas that will 
be written in later-day history, involving 
a cabinet officer or two, and others, in 
serious violations of the public trust. 

In the heat of the debate before the 
special committee investigating this mat- 
ter, and on the floor of the Senate, little 
has been written vet of the part plaved 
by the star—not the former Secretary ot 
the Interior, Albert B. Fall, but Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana. Senator Walsh persisted in the in- 
vestigation when Congress, politicians, 
newspapers and the public were tired 
and sick of hearing of the vagaries of 
“Teapot Dome.”’ It meant little in the 
public consciousness. But Senator Walsh 
kept on, and gradually pulled the case 
together until it pushed aside every other 
consideration before Congress and_ be- 
came the first domestic problem since 
Versailles to entirely displace foreign at- 
fairs in interest. 

It was typical of the sincerity and per- 
sistence of the investigating committee 
that when it received the sworn testi- 
mony of four physicians sent by Secre- 
tary Fall to swear that he was on the 
verge of a nervous collapse and unable to 
appear, it decided that upon so impor- 
tant and grave a matter only the testi- 
mony of four of the men who stood 
highest in their profession could be ac- 
cepted, and so four others were dele- 
gated by the committee to examine Mr. 
Fall and report, among the physicians 
being Dr. Sterling Ruffin, who attended 
Woodrow Wilson during his initial ill- 
So Mr. Fall must have had an 


Ness. 


The Fortnight in Congress 


ONGRESS has been almost as active dur- 

ing the fortnight as it was at the time of 
the League of Nations defeat, with dramatic 
investigations going on regarding the Bok 
Peace Prize and the Teapot Dome Oil affair. 
Following is the progress of note in both 
houses: 

Introduced in the Senate 


By Senator Heflin, Alabama, resolution de- 
manding an investigation of alleged Texas 
land frauds. 

By Senator Wheeler, Democrat, Montana, 
resolution asking that the President request 
the resignation of the Attorney General. 

By Senator Walsh, Democrat, Montana, res- 
olution directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to establish the title of the United States to 
naval oil reserves in California held and op- 
erated by the Standard Oil Company. 

By Senator Reed, Republican, Pennsylvania, 
bill codifying and revising the legislation 
governing the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
and other soldier relief measures. 

By Senator Copeland, Democrat, New York, 
bill providing for a record by finger-printing 
at birth of all children born in the United 
States and its possessions. 

By Senator Copeland, joint resolution creat- 
ing a congressiona! commission to investigate 
housing conditions in the United States, taking 
into account existing rentals and their rela- 
tion to the high cost of living. 

By Senator Norris, Republican, Nebraska, 
legislation amending the pure food and drug 
law by authorizing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to fix food standards. 

By Senator Borah, Republican, Idaho, bill 
sponsored by Governor Pinchot for federal 
regulation of the anthracite coal industry. 

By Senator Walsh, Democrat, Massachu- 
setts, legislation giving the Department of 
Commerce control over government-owned 
merchant marine. 

By Senator Cummins, Republican, Iowa, 
bill to aid voluntary consolidation of railroads 
into systems, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of President Coolidge. 

By Senator Walsh, Democrat, Massachu- 
setts, bill putting sugar on the free list and 
reducing the duty on wool. 

By Senator Sterling, Republican, South Da- 
kota, extending the time for loans which the 
War Finance Corporation may make to aid 
agriculture. 

By Senator Copeland, Democrat, New York, 
requesting the Secretary of the Treasury to 
devise some plan of percentage deductions 
from the income tax returns to be filed on 
March 15. 

By Senator Caraway, Democrat, Arkansas, 
resolution annulling the lease of the Teapot 
Dome naval oil reserve, held by the Mammoth 
Oil Co. 


Passed by the Senate 


Claims conventions with the government of 
Mexico providing for the settlement of claims 
of American citizens for damages due to revo- 
lutionary acts. 

Concurrent resolution for a joint congres- 
sional session on February 27, as a memorial 
service for President Harding. 

Bill authorizing a distribution of $100 each 
to the 12,000 members of the Chippewa tribe 
of Indians in Minnesota in order to save them 
from starvation. 

Resolution by Senator Walsh, Democrat, 
Montana, directing. that the President imme- 
diately cause suit to be prosecuted for the 
annulment and cancellation of the Teapot 
Dome oil reserve lease, and the No. 1 naval 
oil reserve lease in the State of California, 
employing special counsel therefor. This 


(Continued on page 24) 
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added nervous collapse in the contem- 
plation of the fact that he faced a com. 
mittee chairman as adroit and able as 
himself, with a persistence which knows 
no limit. 

Mr. Fall when he took the stand in 
response to the request of the committee, 


after the statement by the second quar- | 





tette of physicians that he was perfectly | 


able to testify, refused to submit him- 
self to questioning on the ground that 
the committee had no authority to sum. 


mon witnesses, the matter in question | 


having already been decided by the Sen- 
ate itself in authorizing the President to 
proceed with a court action; also on the 


ground that to testify would tend to | 
incriminate him, which is a technicality | 


often employed. 
into executive session and it is now sup- 


The committee went 


posed that it will request the Senate to | 


pass another resolution giving it power 
to proceed with the investigation and 
thereupon resummon Mr. Fall. Demo- 
crats are asserting that the investigation, 
although apparently ripe enough now for 
the average taste, has just begun and is 
destined to make most serious revela- 
tions involving high officials. For one 
thing, the committee has sent to the office 
of one of the principal stock brokers in 
Washington for his books so that the 
committee can ascertain whether mem- 
bers of the administration have _ been 
speculating in oil stocks. 

There has been a general collapse on 
the part of other leading figures in the 
drama—Mr. Sinclair, head of the oil 
company receiving the largest grant from 
Secretary Fall, had to go to. Europe 
secretly and suddenly. Mr. Edward B. 
McLean, who figured in the loan of 
funds to Mr. Fall, had to go South for 
his health. Only President Coolidge has 
kept his health through it all, and, ap- 
parently more vigorous than ever, imme- 
diately issued a statement that he would 
appoint disinterested special counsel to 
prosecute the leases in the courts on be- 
half of the United States. In the Senate 
and House, hot-headed resolutions have 
been flung hour after hour, calling for 
the resignation of Attorney General 
Daugherty as incompetent to take any 
part in the adjustment of the lease mat- 
ter, and for the impeachment of Secre- 
tary Denby for approving of the Teapot 
Dome awards arranged by Mr. Fall in 
the face of the protest of nearly every 
naval officer who had had anything to do 
with the administration of the govern- 
ment’s oil reserves. 

For dramatic side-lights, consider that 
President Harding himself not long 
after he took office transferred the con- 
trol of the government’s naval oil re- 
serves from their accustomed place in 
the Navy Department to the Depart: 
ment of the Interior under Secretary 
Fall, and that Secretary Fall in the first 
of the present investigation appeared in 
an impersonal way and gave testimony 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Bessie Brueggeman. Politician 
By Catherine I. Hackett 


butterfly”, to 
own words. 
Chairman of the 
United — States 
Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission, admin- 
istering a $3,000,000 annual 
appropriation in accordance 
with the terms of the federal 
compensation act. ‘The first 
woman to head an independ- 
ent government commission, 
and, as such, exercising su- 
preme authority. 

The story of the rise, or 
transition, if you will, of Mrs. 
Bessie Parker Brueggeman 
from the status of a social 
leader in her home city of St. 
Louis to her present position 
she told to me one afternoon 
in her office. I suspect that 
she disliked to stop in her 
study of the papers piled high 
on her desk to talk about her- 
self and her career. To this 
woman, once referred to by 
the late President Harding as 
one of the best appointments 
he ever made, her “job” is of 
paramount importance. 

“I have never had the expe- 
rience of working up from the 
bottom”, she told me. ‘Every 
position, political and official, 
that I have ever occupied has been a big 
one with heavy responsibilities, and I 
have always been, in a way, catapulted 
into the place with no_ preliminary 
training. 

Tie work of the Compensation Com- 
mission, which concerns 600,000 federal 
employees, is highly specialized, involv- 
ing investigation of every case of injury 
or death of an employee while in dis- 
charge of duty, with the awarding of 
compensation to the employee or his 
survivors. Associated with Mrs. 
Brueggeman as chairman are two other 
commissioners, John J. Keegan and 
Charles H. Verrill; working under her 
is a corps of trained experts who handle 
the routine details. But every case 
comes to her desk for decision. A ma- 
jority decision of the commission is 
necessary to settle a case. 

“And do you know,” says the chief 
commissioner, with a twinkle in her eye, 
the men agree with me more often than 
they do with each other.” 

Mrs. Brueggeman was appointed in 
November, 1921, to fill a place vacant 
since the previous March. ‘When I 


quote 





FEW years ago a “‘social 
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Today — 


came to Washington I came in fear and 


trepidation over my own ignorance,” she 
“The place having been vacant 


admits. 





and she administers $3,000,000 annually. 


for so long, hundreds of cases were await- 
ing my decision. But for two months | 
refused to take action on these while | 
studied the background and workings of 
the compensation law, and acquainted 
myself with routine details. 

“Then I tackled my first case. It was 
one of the most interesting I have ever 
had, and I put two months’ hard work 
on it. The two commissioners had 
failed to agree as to whether a federal 
prohibition agent who was found dead 
on the New Jersey coast, with a re- 
volver clutched in his hand, had been 
murdered by bootleggers or had com- 
mitted suicide. Experts from the De- 
partment of Justice working on the case 
had given a verdict of suicide, which 
would have barred his family from any 
compensation by the government. The 
coroner’s jury had declared it murder. 
I had to give the controlling decision. 
Circumstantial evidence pointed to sui- 
cide, but the decision seemed to me too 
important to the welfare of the dead 
man’s family to let it go at that. I went 
into every detail of the case, studied all 
the reports, and was finally convinced 


" @Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Brueggeman’s work concerns 600,000 federal employees, 





by a process of logic which backed up 
my own intuition that it was murder. 
I discovered that the night before he 
was found dead the man had 
penetrated into one of the 
secret meetings of a gang of 
Italian bootleggers and, know- 
ing something of their vindic- 
tive methods, I was he 
had been killed as a result of 
doing his duty. Because of 
my decision his family is now 
receiving aid which they very 
much need from the federal 
government. 

“Incidentally, | wonder if it 
is known that prohibition en- 
forcement is the most hazard- 
ous occupation in the United 
States today? By tar the larg- 
est number of compensation 
cases coming to us are those 
ot enforcement agents in- 
jured by bootleggers and liquor 
smugglers.” 

Bessie Parker Brueggeman 
has that rare ability for look- 
ing at her work always from 
the humanitarian side, with- 
out becoming sentimental over 
it. 


sure 


“After I had given my first 
adverse decision in a case I lay 
awake nights for a week won- 
dering if I had been mis- 
taken,” she confided. ‘I soon 

found that I couldn’t keep that up; but 
I have never been able to look upon the 
cases which come to my desk as abstract 
from the human element. Relatives of 
these ‘cases’ come to my office; forlorn 
women with little children hanging on 
to their skirts, mute evidence of the need 
for such aid as the federal compensation 
act is intended to give. One of the hard- 
est things I have to do is to keep in mind 
my dual duty to the injured federal em- 
ployee seeking compensation and to the 
government; not to let humanitarian 
motives overbalance technical evidence. 
Behind Mrs. Brueggeman’s record of 
achievement as chairman of the commis- 
sion is a record of service to the Repub- 





lican party in her home state, upon 
which her appointment was largely 
based. She had shown genuine ability 


and initiative in her efforts to organize 
the Missouri women to the newly won 
vote intelligently ; had done fine work in 
industrial problems, and had made a bril- 
liant record as a politician in the highest 
sense. Besides, she was held in great 
esteem throughout the state. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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S elle HE housing problem is 
0) Taree peculiarly a woman’s prob- 
~~) lem. It will be solved in 


the United States when or- 
ganized American woman- 
hood grapples with it seriously, and not, 
I suspect, before. Organized labor 
might put it through without us, but 
probably won't. Men enjoy good homes 
and are made uncomfortable by bad ones, 
but seldom reason much about the under- 
lying causes. Even the architects who 
design houses do not, to any great ex- 
tent, visualize the daily lite of women 
and children which is to go on in the 
various rooms. But Mother knows. 

It is well within the truth to say that 
at least one-third of the people of the 
United States live under subnormal 
housing conditions, and at least one- 
tenth under conditions which produce 
acute degenerative changes — mental, 
moral and physical. New York had a 
reminder of this the other day when 
the report of its Commission of Hous- 
ing and Regional Planning was made 
public, and the Evening World fol- 
lowed it up by a series of unforgettable 
pictures of squalor and overcrowding, 
dark rooms and basements, boarders and 
swarming children—and wickedly high 
rents. 

Our country has marched in the front 
rank in most matters of public health, 
but in housing, I regret to say, we have 
been laggards. I have recently spent 
ten months in Western: Europe, where 
I looked for the worst in housing as 
well as for the best. But their worst 
was torn down years ago in slum clear- 
ance schemes undertaken by their munici- 
palities, and nothing remains that is 
anywhere near as bad as the worst of our 
own old-law tenements in lower New 
York—the 10,000 monstrosities built 


before the 1879 law required windows 
in inhabited rooms. 

We have gone about as far as we can 
in the United States in reducing death- 


rates and sickness rates without an or- 
ganized nation-wide effort to improve 
housing. Housing is at once our weakest 
point and the point at which a given 
amount of effort will produce the maxi- 
mum of benefit. 

Nothing is better proved than the 
close connection between housing and 
health. The wonderful showing of 
model housing towns, such as England’s 
Bournville, Port Sunlight and Letch- 
worth, over a period of years, with 
standardized death-rates running from 6 
to 8 per 1,000 inhabitants and infant 
mortality rates from 40 to 50 per 1,000 
births, proves to us that we could save 
hundreds of thousands of lives each year 
if we eliminated slums and helped our 
people to supply themselves with good 
homes. The whole nation of New 
Zealand has done almost as well as the 
model towns. New Zealand has reduced 
her death-rate and infant mortality rate 


to little more than half those of the 
United States. The expectation of life 
at birth is sixty vears. In the United 


States we are very proud of having re- 
cently raised ours to fifty. New Zealand 
has specialized in two health measures— 
infant welfare work and housing. 

In Europe, Great Britain has done 
most in an absolute way, Holland most 
in proportion to population. But Bel- 
gium, France and Italy, in view of their 
staggering load of war destruction to re- 
build: and the condition of their finances, 
have made a most gallant start. 

The standard of housing in England 
is the highest in the world, for she has 
set out to house the rank and file of her 
workers, not just a fortunate minority, 
in pleasant five- and six-room cottages— 
counting the scullery as a room—sub- 
stantially built of brick or concrete with 
hardwood floors, electric lights and well- 
appointed bathrooms, flower gardens in 
front and vegetables to the rear, in an 
open layout, eight or ten cottages to the 
acre, among trees and shrubbery, with 
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Wanted: 
Homes for 


Workers 


By Edith Elmer Wood 


Mrs. Wood ts an expert on housing, with sey- 
Her latest is “Housing 
She will welcome 
discussion of the solution she offers in this article, 


eral books to her credit. 
Progress in Western Europe.” 
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A Miner’s Cottage in a Belgian Coal Town 


tennis courts, playgrounds and_ football 
fields included in the larger develop- 
ments. Since 1919 two hundred thou- 
sand of these cottages have been built by 
more than seventeen hundred towns and 
villages in more than 4,000 separate 
localities. The houses already completed 
were built with a heavy subsidy. Those 
going up now involve only a light one. 
Building at cost will doubtless again be 
possible, as it was before the war. 
Since 1915 in Holland municipal 
housing departments and non-commercial 
societies have built 174,000 cottages and 
apartments. This means rehousing one 
family in eight—12™% per cent of the 
population. The achievement positivels 
takes one’s breath away. In some places 
slum clearance is being carried on at the 
same time. By slow and careful process 
families are moved from a bad house in 
a reeking slum to a better one, in order 
of merit. 
family is moved first, and if it keeps on 
being cleanly and orderly, by a series of 
moves it arrives at a garden suburb. 


Meantime the old slum house is torn | 


down. 





——— 








The cleanest, most orderly | 


All this didn’t begin in the past ten | 


years. 
have a look at the heart of the problem. 

Each of these countries has set out to 
realize the ideal—a REAL HOME FOR 
EVERY FAMILY—a house which will help 


But before we go back, let's | 
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and not hinder the rearing of healthy, 
happy children. hey have grasped the 
relation between homes and_ efthciency, 
citizenship and health, and they have set 
out to abolish slums—not some happy 
day in the remote future, but within 
the litetime ot the present generation. 

‘They have seen that private business 


enterprise will not reach this goal. For 
here is the crux of the difhiculty. Hous- 


ing construction is regulated by supply 
and demand. It is a speculative in- 
dustry. Its members will not build 
houses without the prospect of satisfac- 
tory profits. Now there is no profit in 
building tor the majority of wage-earners 
or the lower-grade office and mercantile 
employees, if any decent standards are 
enforced. Therefore, nothing is built 
for them, and they must live in old 
houses. Old houses run all the way 
from nearly-as-good-as-new to utterly- 
unfit-for-human-habitation. 
The New Pinch 

This is not a new condition resulting 
from the suspension of building during 
the war and increased building costs 
since. It is a condition which has al- 
ways and everywhere obtained when 
home-building has been left to supply 
and demand. ‘These recent factors have 
made the situation more acute by en- 
larging the boundaries of the section that 
suffers. And the new group, unaccus- 
tomed to the pinch and better able to 
command public attention, has been re- 
sponsible for such measures as have been 
taken since the war. ‘Those who have 
always suffered and who suffer ‘most 
now, the Negroes and _ non-English- 
speaking whites, are helpless to arouse 
public opinion. 

Unfortunately, the new group is new 
to the subject of housing and lacking in 
informed leadership. Its aims, more- 
over, are in no sense altruistic. As soon 
as it regains its former degree of com- 
fort, the crisis, for it, will be over, and 
it will relapse into indifference, cheer- 
fully oblivious of the millions lower 
down who are still being ground through 
the same old mill. Even from the point 
of view of self-interest, this group has 
not been well advised. A sufferer from 
unaccustomed pain, it has called for nar- 
cotics to ease the pain, instead of for 
measures that would remove the cause. 


There are times, of course, when nar- 
cotics are necessary, but they should be 
used only to tide over the emergency. 

Rent restrictive legislation is essen- 
tially narcotic. It deals with effects, not 
causes. It interferes violently with the 
supposed-to-be-sacred laws of supply and 
demand without furnishing anything to 
take their place. High rents are the 
natural supply-and-demand result of a 
housing shortage. If uncontrolled, they 
would eventually lead to a resumption 
of building. Restriction of rents neces- 
sarily prolongs and increases the short- 
age by discouraging private investment. 

In New York City, still without get- 
ting back to causes, a partly-counter- 
balancing cathartic treatment has been 
administered in the form of tax exemp- 
tion on new dwellings to stimulate con- 
struction by increasing profits at the tax- 
payers’ expense. It has been successful 
in producing a number of houses, but 
they have been neither good nor cheap 
ones. Tax exemption is merely disguised 
subsidy, and as it is applied in this coun- 
try to increase business profits rather 
than to raise health standards, it is the 
least defensible form of subsidy. 

The rational way to deal with high 
rents is by removing the cause, that is, 
the shortage—by building houses. But 
since there is no profit in building for 
the lower-paid groups, and private enter- 
prise necessarily stands aloof unless sub- 
sidized, the work must be carried on as 
a public utility, on an at-cost basis, by 
municipal housing departments or other 
public bodies. Moreover, since abun- 
dant long-time loans at low interest rates 
are vitally necessary for the proper hous- 
ing, not only of the lowest economic 
groups, but of the lower middle groups, 
government loans to home-builders of 
moderate means and to non-commercial 
housing companies are absolutely essen- 
tial to the working out of any compre- 
hensive program of housing reform. 

These facts were first perceived and 
acted upon in England and on the Con- 
tinent at periods varying from twenty 
to seventy years ago. Early experiments 
were on a small scale. Many mistakes 
were made. Much opposition had to 
be overcome. But thirty years ago a 
good beginning had been made. For 
some years before the World War prog- 
ress was exceedingly rapid. Private 
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business enterprise was to build, as be- 
fore, tor those who could pay it a profit. 
Slum property was to be bought and 
demolished by the community responsible 
tor allowing it to come into being. Ot 
the economic groups below those to 
whom the private builders cater, the 
more resourcetul were to be encouraged 
by government loans to build for them- 
selves and become home-owners. ‘This 
grew to be, indeed, a favorite measure 
ot the more conservative business ele- 
ments tor combating dangerous radical- 
ism. In other cases, loans were granted 
to non-commercial housing societies, 
many ot them cooperative tenants’ asso- 
ciations. Both methods of help pre- 
suppose initiative, intelligence, and a 
modicum of capital on the part of the 
beneficiaries. For the lowest economic 
strata, municipal housing, or its equiva- 
lent, was to be employed. 

And please bear it very much in mind 
that this pre-war municipal housing was 
not subsidized housing. It was done on 
an at-cost basis, like the provision of 
city water or gas or any other public 
utility. Cutting out the item of profit 
was enough to make the difference be- 
tween good homes and bad. 


England's Garden Cottages 


In England, before the war, some +00 
local authorities, urban and rural, not 
counting London, had built and were 
renting to workingmen more than 20,000 
cottages. In addition, the London 
County Council was landlord to about 
59,000 people in 10,000 lettings. The 
earliest of these were large and dreary 
block tenements. Next in age came 
the cottage flats (two- and three-family 
houses). The latest were four- and five- 
room cottages in garden suburb setting 
of trees, grass and hedges. In addition, 
125,000 people in London alone lived 
in flats belonging to the philanthropic 
foundations, and tens of thousands of 
cottages had been built throughout the 
country by non-commercial societies with 
government loans at 31% per cent. 

In Belgium, at the same date, where 
home-ownership had received the great- 
est encouragement, 63,000 working-class 
families had acquired homes ‘by means 
of twenty-five-year loans from the Gen- 
eral Savings Bank, through an _inter- 

(Continued on page 26) 


W akinc alone in the woods along paths we had tramped together, 


I found a sheltered hillside thick with heart-leaves; 


The red bronze of the leaves showed they had weathered the winter, 
Their fragrance proved the Spring— 

Ineffably, thrillingly, indestructibly hidden within them. 
And |, who vainly had hunted through shops for a gift to bring you, 
Knew suddenly I held it in my hand. 
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Government by Committee 


HE fight of the radicals in 

ABQ Congress over the adop- 

(2 tion of the rules, and the 

consequent delay in the 

organization of our na- 

tional legislature reminds 
us once again that legislative procedure 
is very nearly as important as the election 
of our representatives itself. Small use 
is it to concentrate our efforts upon an 
electoral system designed to produce a 
legislative body reflecting public opinion, 
and at the same time permit the exist- 
ence ot a body of rules which often 
frustrate the desires of the majority in 
that assembly. 

In practically all legislative bodies in 
the land, state as well as national, any 
member may introduce as many bills as 
he desires. As a result 30,000 bills are 
introduced into the national legislature 


in the course of a Congress. On the 
first day of the present session some 


2,650 bills and resolutions saw the light. 
The pressure on our state legislatures 
in proportion to the hours of their sit- 
ting is almost as terrific. Nineteen 
twenty-two Saw over three thousand 
bills introduced into the New York 
Legislature. In 1913 the Nebraska 
Legislative Reference Bureau estimated 
that over 55,873 proposals confronted 
the legislative bodies of the country. 

This is in striking contrast to the 
situation in Canada, where less than 150 
bills are introduced in a legislative ses- 
sion. In part this is due to the different 
traditions of the two peoples; in part it 
is due to a difference in legislative pro- 
cedure. To a very much less degree is 
the representative in Canada the ambas- 
sador of his constituents to the assembly 
in which he sits than is the case in 
America. 


Laws “by Request” 


A great portion of the legislation in 
the United States is introduced “‘by re- 
quest.”” The attitude of our people was 
well illustrated by the campaign prom- 
ises of a certain candidate in a recent 
Congressional campaign. “If I am 
elected,” he said, “I will open an office 
on the corner of 133d Street and Avenue 
X, where my constituents can come and 
see me at all times, and I will do all I 
reasonably can as a Congressman to ob- 
tain such legislation as each may desire.” 
A branch office of the Congress of the 
United States was to be established! 

A further factor which adds to the 
mass of legislative proposals in the 
United States is the policy of /egislating 


By Schuyler C. Wallace 


Of Columbia University 


in detail which seems firmly embedded in 
the minds of our legislators. This means 
that the slightest administrative change 
necessitates a change in law. It means 
frequently that a law must be passed to 
determine a question of policy which 
would be settled by a department head 
in a business concern. All this means 
pressure upon the legislatures for the 
consideration of an impossible number of 
proposals. 

If these two factors could be elimi- 
nated the situation would be vastly im- 


proved. The number of laws conceived 





Thirty thousand bills are introduced 
in the course of a Congress. If Congress 
were in session ten hours a day for its 
entire session, only a quarter of an hour 
could be spent on each proposal. That's 
the reason for committees, and why the 
method of choosing them is so important. 





and introduced by our legislators them- 
selves is probably relatively small. 

Our type of legislative organization is 
also a factor in this situation. In Can- 
ada, for instance, only those measures 
which have the backing of the cabinet 
have much chance in the legislature. 
They have the right of way. Generally 
speaking, Canadian assemblies have few 
opportunities to consider other propo- 
sals; so time spent upon the drafting of 
innumerable bills would indeed be time 
wasted. 

Which procedure is the wiser each 
reader must decide for herself. One 
thing, however, is obvious: The prope- 
sals introduced into an American legis- 
lature cannot by any conceivable means 
receive the consideration of the entire 
legislative body. Were Congress to re- 
main in session ten hours a day tor its 
entire session, only a quarter of an hour 
could be allotted to each proposal. This, 
divided among the 435 Congressmen, 
would allow but a second or two to each 
man to contribute his ideas—an impos- 
sible situation—especially for Congress- 
men. And the circumstances in our 
state legislatures would be relatively lit- 
tle better. 

Only a system of committees can pos- 
sibly handle the work to be done, and so 
such a system has been established. All 
bills introduced into our legislative as- 
semblies are referred to them. The fact 
is that for the vast majority of bills the 
action taken upon them in committee is 


decisive. About 50 per cent of the pro- 
posals in state legislatures are killed in 
committee, and 80 or 90 per cent of those 
introduced into Congress. Since this is 
the case it is evident that the crucial 
stage in legislative procedure is the com- 
mittee action. And the selection and 
procedure of committees is therefore ex- 
ceedingly important. 

There are two chief methods of choos- 
ing committees, election and appoint- 
ment. The former is used in Congress. 
Formally, at least, the House elects its 
committees. Actually, they are selected 
by the party caucuses. The majority 
caucus refers to a committee on commit- 
tees the drawing up of a slate of com- 
mittee appointments. This the caucus 
accepts or alters as it sees fit. The 
minority caucus likewise agrees upon a 
slate for its committee places. (It should 
be said that customarily the minority is 
allowed a certain number of places on 
each committee.) These slates are then 
put forward, and the formality of elec- 
tion takes place. 

In the majority of state legislatures 
the committees are filled by appointment 
by the speaker. He naturally is not al- 
ways entirely free to make his appoint- 
ments. Frequently the promise of a 
place on this committee or that has been 
the sine qua non of a vote for him as 
speaker. Nevertheless, in probably the 
majority of cases his appointments are 
‘promise free.” 


“Seniority” 


Just as important is the system of 
selecting the chairman, who is presiding 
officer at committee hearings and tacti- 
cian in guiding the measures through the 
maze of parliamentary procedure. In 
Congress, and in most legislative bodies 
his power to call committee meetings 
often permits him to influence the com- 
mittee’s decision through a judicious se- 
lection of the time of call. Nor has it 
been unheard of for a committee chair- 
man to forget to bring a bill before a 
committee, or to forget to report on it 
when the committee’s decision has been 
adverse to his own. 

Several methods of choice exist and 
others have been proposed. Although 
committee chairmen in Congress are 
nominally elected, actually the rule of 
seniority is the determining factor; that 
is, the member of the majority party 
who has served on a particular commit 
tee the longest time automatically be- 
comes its chairman. Exceptions, of 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Shaw 


Right—Joan 
pleading to 
march on 
Paris. 


Below— Joan 
defends her 
voices. 


Francis Bruauieré 


ERNARD SHAW’S Saint Joan made her 
first appearance on any stage, this 
winter, under the charge of the Theatre 
Guild (Theresa Helburn, Executive Di- 
rector, you remember), and interpreted 
by Winifred Lenihan, who fits Shaw's 
stage directions as if specially born for 

the purpose. “Saint Joan” is one of the outstanding 
successes of the season. 

Shaw's Maid of Orleans is no rapt other-world 
type of saint. Believing with a childlike faith in her 
voices, she trusts them because they speak common 
sense. She is a hearty, flesh-and-blood, bourgeois- 
bred girl, imaginative, but direct and simple—*‘in 
love with religion’’ and “‘in love with war” and talk- 
ing the talk of everyday with downrightness. The 
Dauphin she calls “‘lad’’ and “‘Charlie,”’ and no digni- 
tary of church or state is answered save with unshaded 
truth. Churchmen are sincerely shocked at her awful 
heresy in appealing direct to God, without church 
intervention; the feudal nobility hate her as a menace 
to the whole social structure because she encourages 
the King to do his own ruling. Without knowing it, 
she is a Protestant (““‘What other judgment can I judge 
with than my own?” she asks, exasperated, at the 
trial) and a democrat. And the united forces of those 
institutions that fear her drive her to the stake. 
Shaw's conception of the trial, of the Inquisition, are 
out of the traditional—and the scene as_ vividly 
dramatic as it is humanly appealing. 

Miss Lenihan is still in her early twenties; born in 
Brooklyn, she was deflected from a destined place at 
Smith College into Sargent’s Dramatic School. She 
has played half a dozen réles all told—Anne Hatha- 
way in “Will Shakespeare” last year, and another 
Anne in ““The Dover Road” the year before. She has 

Francis Bruguiere a slow and thorough method of studying a part— 
working it out in her mind first, with all its back- 
ground, and afterward working it out emotionally. 
Her Joan shows the merits of the method. 
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W oodrow Wilson 
OODROW WILSON was a great man; history 
will not deny him that status and no enemy can. 
It is the fate of the great in political life to be criti- 
cized, condemned and hated. It is the mediocre who are 
popular. The more complicated the period of service of great 
men the more are they hated. In such a period as the Great 
War practically every incident, and certainly every act of the 
government in our own and in all other countries became 
bitterly controversial, and called forth ferocious dénunciations 
of those who were responsible. But the evidence has been 
recorded, and those who come after, with minds undisturbed 
by party or factional prejudice, will read, weigh and consider. 

Both parties have their liberal and their conservative wings. 
When Mr. Wilson became Governor of New Jersey he did 
so as the victor of liberalism over conservatism, graft and 
bossism in that state. When he became President it was the 
liberal wing of the Democratic party that was put in charge 
of the government. * The conservatives of neither party would 
have been satisfied at best with results, but the Great War 
furnished evervone with a special grouch against fate which 
emphasized the normal displeasure. 

Time, the great adjuster, will write the truth. 
beginning until 1924, Washington, the Father of his country 
and man of no party; Lincoln, the Savior of his country and 
the greatest of Republicans; Wilson, the Patriot of far vision 
and the greatest of Democrats, have been the three mightiest 
souls in the leadership of the nation. 

CaRRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


From the 





The Stay-at-Home V ote 


SHORT time ago someone wrote to the CITIZEN dis- 
A approving of the program of the League of Women 

Voters for getting out at least seventy-five per cent of 
the eligible vote at the coming presidential election. 

The writer argued that it was not quantity but quality that 
was needed, and that the stay-at-home vote was an ignorant 
vote and would better be left at home undisturbed. The 
answer given to this viewpoint by the president of the New 
York State League, Mrs. F. Louis Slade, at a recent League 
convention, is worth quoting. 

She said: ‘““The last national election, with all the interest 
that there was, brought out only 49 per cent of the vote; even 
with every one ready and eager to vote, 51 per cent did not 
register their opinions at all. To get out 75 per cent of the 
vote we must work in the closest cooperation with the political 
parties and help them get out the enrolled vote—Republican, 
Democrat, or whatever. Then we must get the people not 
enrolled in parties at all to come out. Someone said that 
would mean getting out the ignorant vote. On the contrary, 


I think the ignorant vote is usually gotten out, because it can 
be counted on to do what it is told. When you get out the 
whole vote you will make boss rule difficult, because you will 
have gone behind the group that any boss can reach.” 

That is a fairly practical program, and if it is followed by 
women all over the country it will ensure a record-breaking 


wounds 
by Professor Durham of Emory University, who took for his 
theme Lee the American, and dwelt on Lee’s ‘leadership 
back into the house of America.” 
Southern audience, including many ex-Confederate soldiers, a 
passage coupling Lincoln with Lee. 


whose veins runs that heritage of flame, 
the name of Lincoln. 
holies of America’s heart sleep such great ashes; let us thank 
God that in the morning stars of the flag above us shines the 
gentle and immortal light of his soul. Son of the cabin, child 
of the wilderness, we salute you!” 


vote. In many a district a gang is in control simply because 
the so-called better element does not take the trouble to go to 
the polls. This is particularly true in primary elections. The 
political boss of a district is often elected by the votes of a 





few faithful whom he can always count on to come out, 

Undoubtedly, the larger the vote that can be got out, the | 
2 9 | 

smaller the percentage of vote that can be controlled. 


. 4 


Prohibition Enforcement 
M ABEL WALKER WILLEBRANDT,, Assistant At- 


torney General of the United States, who has charge | 


i 


ee 


of prohibition enforcement matters in the Attorney 
General’s Office, is not afraid to face facts. She has made a 
map showing the degree in which the Volstead Act is not 
enforced in different parts of the country. It gives the aver- | 
age of non-law enforcement as 38 1/3 per cent. As might be | 
expected, the largest percentage of ‘“‘wetness’”’ is on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. It varies from the southern part of New York | 
State, Georgia, Alabama, with 90 to 95 per cent, to Utah, | 
Idaho and Kansas, with 5 per cent. Tennessee, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, South Dakota and Oklahoma come next | 
in dryness, averaging 10 per cent, with Illinois, Delaware, 
Florida, Connecticut, California, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, averaging 70 to 80 per cent, and 
the other states in between. The Canadian border is only 
slightly less wet than the Atlantic seaboard, ranging from 
50 to 60 per cent. 

It seems certain that as long as law enforcement agents of 
the prohibition act are in the control of politicians and are 
part of the network of the Spoils System, prohibition will not 
be wholly enforced. There is a remedy for the situation, and 
that is to take the entire division of the Internal Revenue 
Department out of politics and put it under the Civil Service. 
This was urged by the National Civil Service Reform League 
at their convention in December. The enforcement of the 
Volstead Act must be cut off completely from the manipula- 
tion of politicians. Prohibition can be enforced if to the power 
of all the moral agencies working to that end is added this 


reform. 
With Hatred Forgotten 


T was a beautiful thing that happened at the unveiling 
of the Lee Memorial on Stone Mountain a little while 
ago, when the occasion might have been made to open old 

ee . the dav was delivered 
and wasn’t. The address of the day was deliverec 














He even risked on that 


“T, a son and grandson of Confederate officers, with you in 
stand uncovered at 


Let us thank God that in the holy of 
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And the most beautiful thing of all was the hearty applause 


with which the words were received. 
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Teachers May Be Good Though Married 
ERTH AMBOY, New Jersey, according to the papers, 


has taken a long step—backward. Its Board of Education 

has declared that no married woman will hereafter be 
allowed to teach: not only will no married teachers be taken 
on, but those already employed will be dropped when their 
contracts expire. There’s nothing new anywhere in this sub- 
ject—on either side—but there ought to be a great deal of 
new energy of attack in any community where Boards of 
Education thus relapse. It is not their privilege to decide 
what is good for the teacher, or the teacher’s family; it should 
be their business to decide whether certain persons are capable 
teachers for the children under their charge. From that point 
of view, the only argument would be that the married teacher 
neglects the school for her home. But that is a preposterous 
generalization. One might as well claim that young unmarried 
teachers, as a class, neglect the school for the sake of their 
suitors, and definitely limit the teaching class to those spinsters 
who have “stopped struggling.” There are discouragements 
enough to good teachers at the best without cutting off the 
group who—if generalizations are to be made—ought to have 
the richest experience and the ripest wisdom to bring to their 
work. 





The Importance of Houses 


N her article on housing Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood, who 

is a well-known authority, discusses a subject of crying 

importance. Senator Copeland has recently introduced 
into the Senate a resolution calling for an investigation of the 
housing situation throughout the United States. The housing 
problem has been acute ever since the war, and solutions are 
becoming imperative, especially, of course, in the large cities. 
In the editorial by Miss Blackwell to which Mrs. Wood 
refers, Miss Blackwell marvels at this generation for the dis- 
proportion between its mastery of sea and air and its failure 
to handle such fundamental matters as to how its people are 
to live safely, cleanly, efficiently. Viewed in perspective, our 
scheme of things is topsy-turvy land. The provision of whole- 
some, normal living conditions for human beings ought to be a 
taken-for-granted primary interest of governments and social 
systems. 

Mrs. Wood has a solution to offer, based on long study 
of how other countries handle the housing problem. “If by 
their fruits ye shall know them’’—the case would seem to be 
clear: the dark, damp, shamefully crowded tenements of 
New York and Boston compare badly with the cottages she 
describes. Are there arguments against this solution? What 
are they? Let’s talk it out. Above all, let’s tackle this as a 
woman's problem. 


Conservation Is the Issue 


HE betrayals of trust in the oil scandal have blurred 

the whole political perspective. Practical certainties have 

become far less certain. And Mr. Wilson’s death has 
added another incalculable factor. These disgraceful dis- 
closures, the further revelations promised, may bring almost 
any political consequences. They will mean new health if they 
involve a thorough housecleaning—and if they restore our lost 
standards of conservation. For, as Mrs. Stokes says in her 
review of the Fall-Doheny-Sinclair situation, the issue is our 
handling of our natural resources. The naval oil reserves 
were created under a conservation policy, initiated by the great 
conservationist, Theodore Roosevelt, affirmed and reénforced 
by President Taft and President Wilson, who set aside the 
California and the Wyoming reserves, respectively. That 
policy has gone by the board—the ideal of keeping the people’s 
Property for the people’s benefit sacrificed through a succes- 
sion of steps already too clear. 


— 
oT 


If this national disgrace serves to rouse us it will not be a 


total loss. 


All Officials Upright! 

T is a sincere tribute that the press and the politicians are 
paying the American people in taking it wholly for 
granted that they will not tolerate corruption in public 

office. The rank and file of both parties demand clean hands 
in high places. The realization that even a suspicion, however 
soon disproved, is a political handicap is an indication of this 
moral soundness—though with discriminations abandoned. 

One can’t help wishing that the same uncompromising 

righteousness might apply to small political office. Suppose in 
every election district it were certain that a man guilty of 
even a small betrayal of public trust would be ousted. Why 
isn’t it so, in situations where voters could so easily make their 
will felt if they had a sense of responsibility ? 


The Reason for “Turns” 
‘ Eaten once in a while someone protests against having 





to turn several pages before finishing articles that begin 

in the front of the magazine. We offer them sympathy 
—and regrets. We remember what an outcry there 
when this mode of make-up was first applied to the big maga- 
zines. The advertisers, we were told, insisted on being “next 
to reading matter,” instead of concentrated in a department 
all by themselves; and the practice of “turning” grew up 
because obviously a new story or article couldn’t begin in a 
tiny space alongside a huge advertisement; and still more 
obviously illustrations of romances, photographs of celebrities, 
pictures of autos and soap and cold cream, would make an 
awful mixture—if any make-up person could mathematically 
combine them at all. Well, readers didn’t like it, and said 
so; and predictions were made that the advertisers would lose, 
that this would prove to be just a fad, anyway. It didn’t. 
The advertisers continue to pay the writers the compliment of 
liking to be ‘‘next.” 

That covers only part of the case, so far as the CITIZEN 
is concerned. Even if the advertising were concentrated, as 
it still is in such magazines as Harper’s, Century, etc., our 
readers would have to accept “turns” if they wanted to keep 
pictures. (And they like pictures more than they dislike 
turns, it appears.) This is, of course, because of the Crri- 
ZEN’S small size. You can prove it by figuring out just where 
each article would end if left to run on consecutively. Try 
it on an issue that has a number of pictures and see for your- 
selves how you would like the make-up. 

Of course, we might spot the pictures through, regardless 
of what article they came in—drop the miner’s cottage into 
the story of Mrs. Brueggeman, etc.; but we fear you would 
find it bewildering. Any arguments in rebuttal? 

lO! 

GAIN—what is propaganda? The New York Tribune, 
following the Senate’s investigation of “those twin vil- 
lains, Mr. Edward Bok and Miss Esther Lape,” has 

found a definition worth recording: ‘Propaganda is publicity 
that a man pays for out of his own pocket and for which he 
can be abused by a United States Senator. Propaganda is 
not what a Senator distributes at the public’s expense (through 
the Congressional Record) while making life as uncomfortable 
and disagreeable as possible for all who disagree with him.” 

As a postscript, we should like to know in what tone and 
with what expression Senator Reed said: “Do you mean that 
you three ladies [Miss Lape, Mrs. Vanderlip and Mrs. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt] selected the rest of the members of the Policy 
Committee ?” 


was 
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What the 


merican Woman Thinks 





Can We Get 
By Nancy M. 


HE organized women ot 
America, several million 
strong, stand committed to 
American membership in the 
World Court. East and 

west, north and south, wherever they 
have met they have expressed very posi- 
tively their desire to have the United 

States ratify the protocol. Their prefer- 

ence would be that the Senate take ac- 

tion during the present session. If that 
can not be done, their second choice is 
that the coming campaign of 192+ ex- 
press such a positive mandate for mem- 
bership in the international tribunal that 
no elected representative of the people 
would dare disregard it. 

It is worth while 
chance of success. 

Five million voters is no small num- 
ber. Perhaps even that falls short of 
estimating this organized force of Amer- 
ican women. ‘They should certainly, 
with their combined efforts, be able to 
get almost anything they want. And 
yet probably not so many as a dozen of 
them could be found whose optimism 
would carry them to the point of hop- 
ing to get a vote on this question out of 
the present session of the Senate. There 
are too many good political reasons 
against it. There is also the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. It 
has often been pointed out that the 
women of America should never forget 
him. He is giving us another good rea- 
son for remembering. 

As this chance recedes before us we 
find ourselves hurrying on to our next 
demand that somehow the 1924 cam- 
paign be made to express our will. And 
again it is worth looking to see what 
forces oppose us here. 

Time was when the Court was re- 
garded as a party issue; when it was first 
organized and was either popularly con- 
fused with the League, or membership 
in it was thought to imply membership 
in the League. That meant that every 
good member of one party was expected 
to support it and of the other party to 
oppose it. But with one Republican 


analyzing our 


president dying in the active support of 
it, and his successor also expressing his 
unqualified endorsement, there would 
seem to be no reason at all why the plat- 
forms of both the major parties should 
not include a plank of approval of our 
membership. 


That certainly would lift 











it out of party politics. But at this 
moment there seems to be far more like- 
lihood that neither platform will stress 
the matter and that the campaign may 
be strictly confined to domestic issues. 
Why? 

Apparently there is only one language 
which the machine—any political ma- 
chine—understands. To it votes talk; 
nothing else. And the several million 
organized women can easily be outvoted 
by that vast section of the constituency 
indefinitely known as the West. For 
the West, it is averred, is unalterably 
opposed to any sort of international co- 
And the West is in no mood 


operation. 
to have its convictions hampered or 
ignored. Therefore, the West must be 


humored and the Court be either voted 
down or shoved into the background and 
torgot. 

It has recently fallen to my lot to 
make a rather extended tour through 
that section of the country, going before 
Leagues, clubs, state federations and 
conventions, Rotary clubs, open forums, 
college clubs, business and professional 
clubs, and other civic and educational 
organizations. I tried to estimate im- 
partially what I found, and I cannot 
escape the unwilling conviction that in 
the main the politicians are right. With 
enough exceptions to prove the rule, 
there is no very vital interest among the 
Westerners in international relations. 
The war was a disagreeable experience. 


It left certain irritating results. Better 
not repeat the adventure. That is 


about as far as they have reasoned it 
through. There was hardly an audi- 
ence among all I met that did not first 
have to be converted to something more 
than a superficial interest in interna- 
tional relations. 

Easy enough it would be to persuade 
these men and women to make generous 
contributions for relief work among the 
European or any other people. The 
generous hand of the West is well 
known. Their sympathy is quick; their 


What We Wantr 
Schoonmaker 


charity broad. But when it came to 
having any deep conviction that Europe 
wants and needs something more trom 
us than mere charity and advice, that, 
like it or not, we have come to the age 
of internationalism, and that we can no 
more maintain political isolation than 
we could endure economic or intellectual 
isolation—this I simply did not find. 

But the whole point is that the task 
of converting such audiences seemed re- 
markably easy. Not that there was not 
in almost every group who re- 
mained convinced of our need to stand 
apart. The words “policy of isolation” 
always brought out a little hand-clap- 
ping. I watched it and afterward tried 
to trace it out. And in every case | 
found that it came from a hand to which 
had been trusted some small—usually 
very small—wire of the political ma- 
chine. This was as true of women as 
of men. 

So for the first time I had cause to 
rejoice that women have been given so 
small a part in the political organiza- 
tions. Without it they are freer to fol- 
low their own conviction, their natural 
conviction, which, it is generally con- 
ceded, is that law and friendship are 
better than war and enmity. 

But to get that conviction across in 
the campaign is not going to be an easy 
task. Our politicians are far more in- 
terested in collecting votes than in mak- 
ing those votes a registry of informed, 
intelligent conviction. I came back from 
the West with little hope that any party 
or candidate could be found to under- 
take the task of laying the international 
facts before the West. If it is to be 
done at all, there seems to be but one 
available agency—the women. 

It is a task of rather appalling pro- 
portions. But women have not shown 
themselves afraid of such large endeav- 
ors in the past. If in this year before 
the presidential election the millions of 
organized women will make it their 
business to inform and convert the unor- 
ganized women of the country, a force 
mightier than the machine will have 
been let loose and we will have our way. 
That that way is an undoubted step 
toward world peace is beyond dispute. 
It may also be by way of saving our 
own national soul which at least some 
of us believe is in greater danger than 
ever it was before. 
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Getting Out the Vote 


By Alice Vignos 


The First Prize Winner 
In the Leslie Woman Suffrage 
Commission Contest 


HE housewife was reminded 
to vote on the morning of 
Primary Election Day when 
she brought in her milk bot- 
tle, which bore around its 
neck a slip-over tag on which was 
printed in large letters, 
VOTE TODAY 
Primary Elections 
The name of our League was printed 
in small and unassuming type on the 
lower edge of the tag, above the union 
label. 

A list of the milk dealers was ob- 
tained from the Board of Health. We 
were careful to call first on the largest 
dealer, knowing that if we had his co- 
operation, the others would follow. Our 
supposition was a correct one as all to 
a man most graciously cooperated. 

We asked each milk dealer how many 
drivers he employed ; the number of bot- 
tles left at places where milk was sold 
and how many families he supplied, in 
order that we might know how many 
tags each one would need. We placed 
an order for 35,000 tags. Canton, Ohio, 
is a city of about 100,000 inhabitants to 
whom 50,000 bottles of milk and cream 
are distributed daily. 

The ward and precinct leaders asked 
the managers of restaurants, cafeterias, 
lunch rooms, shop cafeterias, drug and 
grocery stores to put the tag on the milk 
bottle when they served it to their cus- 
tomers. 

On the morning of Primary Election 
Day, the general distributors left tags 
with the bottles at the above _ places. 
The drivers who delivered the milk at 
the homes were instructed to put a tag 
on one bottle for a family. All but a 
small proportion of the sixty-five drivers 
resnonded willingly. 

Printed instructions for the milk 
dealer and a letter of appreciation and 
thanks, from our President and Secre- 
tary, addressed ‘“To the milk-wagon 
drivers,’ were left with the supply of 
tags when they were taken to the milk 
dealers by members of the Publicity 
Committee. 

Did the milk bottle tag help to in- 
crease the vote? “Yes.” It was not 
uncommon to hear on election day, “I’d 
have forgotten to vote if it hadn’t been 
for the notice on my milk bottle.” 

We know that the League was talked 
about, pro and con, all over the town on 
that day. We know that it pays to ad- 
vertise and some candidates also know it 
because they paid for the advertising. 


How We Financed the Advertising 
The financial question is one that con- 


fronts all Leagues in almost every un- 
dertaking. The Canton League put over 
this piece of advertising at the Primary 
Election without cost to the League. 
We solicited political advertising for 
an enlarged edition of the August issue 
of our Canton Voter, in which we pub- 
lished facts concerning our local govern- 
ment and duties of the officers. The 
number of candidates who advertise at 
a Primary Election is small in compari- 
son to a state and county election, so 
that we were unable to secure enough 
money from that source to pay for this 
issue and the tags too. We therefore 
added advertisements from the local mer- 
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chants, bankers and manufacturers. In 
securing our advertisements we stressed 
the point that our members would 
receive their copies by mail. The re- 
mainder of the 5,000 edition was dis- 
tributed to the homes by our ward and 
precinct organization. 

In addition to our special issue of the 
Canton J’oter and the milk bottle tags, 
we ran twelve “Know Your Town” 
articles in our two daily newspapers for 
twelve days before election; held. a 
luncheon meeting for the candidates for 
mayor and one for ward councilmen. 

We feel that all our efforts helped 
and each one filled its own special need. 


Women for Pulpits 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 

















F the present sprightly controversy 
between the fundamentalists and 
modernists is continued in the 
Protestant churches for the next 
twenty-five years, women may be 

ready to take part in it, for the theo- 
logical education of women has begun 
and is not likely to stop. The Episcopal 
Church, often regarded as a stronghold 
of tradition by those who know only 
its conservative representatives, has be- 
gun the higher religious education of 
women at Berkeley Divinity School in 
Middletown, Connecticut. Last sum- 
mer nineteen women assembled there to 
study great and ancient subjects usually 
reserved for men. 

This Summer Course for Women was 
not merely one more religious confer- 
ence or advanced Bible Class. Courses 
of that kind had long been plentiful. 
But these women at Berkeley were met 
for the intellectual consideration of im- 
portant aspects of the Christian faith. 
A course in doctrinal theology was pro- 
vided, which gave a clear and _ precise 
presentation of modern thought on the 
doctrines much discussed in the news- 
papers of to-day—the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation and the Virgin 
Birth, and the Atonement. A course in 
modern apologetics dealt with the re- 
lationship between scientific thought and 
religion, the question of miracles, the 
question of the inspiration of the Bible. 
In a third course the students discussed 
the thought and philosophy of the first 
two centuries after the close of the New 


Testament. They read many selections 
from the sage and beautiful writings of 
the early Fathers of the Church, from 
Ignatius to Clement of Alexandria, and 
then talked them over frankly, freely, 
and enthusiastically in the classroom. 
There was the utmost intellectual 
candor. 

It was delightful to see these grave 
theological ladies going to chapel in 
scholastic caps and gowns as the young 
divinity students go in the winter. It 
was delightful to listen to their judicious 
feminine arguments as to the relative 
merits of Tertullian and Justin Martyr. 
It was delightful to drink tea with them 
on the green lawn—and tea was very 
orthodox at Berkeley. But it was more 
than delightful. It was inspiring. It 
is important to know that this work 
was done last summer and that it will 
be done again this summer—important 
for more reasons than one. 

Religion is drawing closer and closer 
to science the world over. The relation- 
ship between the two is being studied 
inore sanely and reverently than ever 
before. This makes thought necessary 
not merely for the clergy, but for the 
intelligent laity everywhere. Especially 
is this true in colleges where young peo- 
ple get the best that science and pagan 
philosophy have to offer and meet the 
boldest and most brilliant of man’s argu- 
ments against religion, but often fail to 
find anything which might sustain them 
in the faith of their fathers, or enable 
them to build a greater faith of thei1 
own. As a matter of fact, Christian 
Theology should be religiously taught in 
colleges to women as well as to men; 
it is not enough to teach it to a few in 
the divinity schools. But it is a begin- 
ning. This course should be especially 
interesting and valuable to young col- 
lege women. 

It is not enough, either, that leader- 
ship should be able to expound from 
the pulpit. It is necessary that the laity 
should be ready to follow and support 
intelligent and progressive leadership. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 


ORK in the Sixty-eighth Congress, up to the time of 

this writing, has been confined largely to Senate and 
House organization and to hearings. For weeks, hearings 
have been conducted on the Brown plan for the consolidation 
of Federal departments and bureaus. ‘The investigation of 
the Senate Propaganda Committee into the Bok peace plan 
is another matter which may result in extended hearings. 
The investigation of a special Senate committee into the leas- 
ing of the Teapot Dome oil reservation is stirring much in- 
terest. Few bills have been reported out by committee. 

The status of measures which the National League supports 
is as follows: 

S. Res. 36: King resolution embodying the World Court 
proposals of President Coolidge and the late President Hard- 
ing, with reservations by Secretary Hughes. Referred to 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

S. J. Res. 19—H. R. Res. 66: Child labor amendment. 
Referred to Senate and House Judiciary Committees. The 
House Judiciary Committee was slated to hear arguments for 
the amendment, Wednesday, February 7. It is doubtful, at 
this time, whether there will be any hearings before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. The League has been represented at 
several conferences held with members of the sub-committee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee in reference to the phrase- 
ology of the amendment. Several additional proposed amend- 
ments have been introduced since the last report, making in 
all twenty-four resolutions before the Senate and House. 

S. 1337—H. R. 3923: Sterling-Reed bill creating a De- 
partment of Education, with its head a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, etc. Referred to Education Committees. Un- 
usual interest was manifested in the three-day hearings on 
the Sterling-Reed measure before the Senate Education Com- 
mittee during the week of January 21. Mrs. Walter Du Bois 
Brookings, chairman of the Committee on Education of the 
National League, presented the League’s approval of the bill. 
Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley, of Boston, a former committee 
chairman of the National League, also spoke. The main ob- 
jection to the measure was offered by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Catholic Welfare Council. 

S. 1408: Fess amendment to the Smith-Hughes Act, to 
increase appropriations for home economics. Referred to 
Education and Labor Committee. 

S. 790-——-H. R. 685: Curtis-Graham bill, providing for a 
Federal prison for women prisoners. Referred to Judiciary 
Committees. The Senate has already passed Senator Curtis’ 


bill, and the House was scheduled to consider the Curtis- 
Graham measures January 30. 

S. J. Res. 15: Jones amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
viding for suffrage in the District of Columbia. Referred to 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

As a part of its advocacy of the merit system in the civil 
service, the National League was one of eight national 
women’s organizations which protested recently to President 
Coolidge against “certain obvious discriminations against im- 
portant government bureaus engaged in social and educational 
work, against interests of women as represented by those bu- 
reaus and against departmental services where large numbers 
of women are employed under the Personnel Classification 
Board’s administration of the classification.” ‘The protest to 
the President especially emphasized that “the board has not 
complied with the law in respect to the requirement for a 
classification by duties, and any classification not based on 
duties and qualifications would defeat the purpose of the 
merit system.” 

“On November 6,” the letter to the President read, ‘‘we 
offered our co-operation to the board through a committee of 
three technically qualified women whose expert services we 
had secured as consultants. Particularly in view of the fact 
that there is no woman member of the board and no techni- 
cally qualified woman on the staff of the board, in view of 
the further fact that women have an especial interest in the 
classification of the civil service because of its bearing, not 
only upon the efficiency of the government work, but upon 
standards of justice and fair play to women in all professions, 
businesses and industries of the country, we believed that the 
board should study the classification as it affects women and 
should bring to bear upon it the viewpoint of women who 
by experience have become familiar with the problems in- 
volved. 

“As the board has done nothing in response to our request, 
but has, on the contrary, since that date issued its Circular 
Order No. 13, extending to the field service the classification 
plan against which we protested as applied to the District of 
Columbia, we respectfully call attention to what seems to be 
persistent maladministration of the Classification Act, and 
ask that the points we make in the brief herewith be given 
consideration in the course of your investigation of the board’s 
actions.” ANNE WILLIAMS. 


Our Point of View 


ECAUSE the campaign for our national election is upon 

us, conditions are ripe for the generation of great political 
heat. At such a time it behooves us who work in a non- 
partisan organization like the League of Women Voters, to 
make our point of view thoroughly understood, lest un- 
fortunate misunderstandings arise. 

Though we are working for the enlightenment of the 
electorate quite independently of party affiliations, we neither 
ignore nor think lightly of these affiliations. Many of our 
members are ardent party workers; we applaud their efforts; 
but while engaged in our activities, whether political, educa- 
tional, or legislative, they are bound to keep party policies in 
the background. We are glad to welcome people of all shades 
of opinion to our ranks, from the extreme conservative to 
the ultra-radical, always provided they are willing to accept 
the working terms of a middle-of-the-road organization like 
ours and to refrain from using our League to grind their 
particular political axes. In this free untrammeled spirit, 
then, we are working for efficient government, improved 
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legislation for women and children and intelligent citizenship. 

In the present bewildering discussion of international at- 
fairs we have also taken a stand. We were prominent among 
the many women’s organizations which were active in further- 
ing the reduction of armament by international agreement. 
The Washington Conference being concluded, we turned our 
attention to the consideration of international means of pre- 
venting war. At the Des Moines Convention we pledged 
“our active support to the proposal of the President and 
the Secretary of State for participation by the United States 
in the Permanent Court of International Justice, believing 
this to be the first step toward the outlawry of war and 
toward the fuller and more far-reaching international co- 
operation to prevent war.” Through study courses, meetings 
addressed by competent speakers, and round-table debates we 
plan to disseminate accurate information on international 
affairs. Please notice that it is for international co-operation 
that we are striving; we are for “evolutionary, not revolution- 
ary methods,” as our president, Mrs. Park, puts it. “Inter- 
national” cannot in any reasonable way be interpreted to 
mean anti-national. Nations must exist, if there are to be 
the relations between them implied in the very word “inter- 
national.” Our strong desire for better international under- 
standing in no degree weakens our national loyalty. 

When under the stress and urge of that terrible period, 
we were all working shoulder to shoulder in the manifold 
activities made necessary by the World War, it was easy to 
be a fervent patriot. Now that the emergency pressure is 
released and we have been resolved again into groups repre- 
senting district, class, or sect, it takes more courage to work 
for the salvation of our whole country. I know no finer 
kind of patriotism than that manifest in the League of Women 
Voters, a devoted band of workers who, believing that 
“citizenship is a public trust,” and sustained by a broad vision 
of our country’s needs, are willing to lay aside personal ends 
and throw themselves whole-heartedly into the task of de- 
veloping the intelligence and the sympathies of our citizens 
as voters that they may one day grasp the true spirit of gov- 
Mary Tenney HEALty, 

President Boston League. 


ernment. 


Toledo’s “21 in °24” Party 


HEY all came and King Winter came in with them. 

With the thermometer ten below, marching two hun- 
dred strong to the music of “America Triumphant,” the new 
voters of 1924, with forty hostesses, entered the dining-room 
of the Woman’s Building. Neither Father Abraham nor any 
one else who saw them coming will ever forget the sight of 
those eager young women whose vote will be a force for good 
or evil. There were rich and poor girls, pretty and homely 
girls, tall and short girls, blondes and brunettes, with burnt 
and scorched golden hair, bobbed and long; there were girls 
in evening and afternoon dress, street dress and sweaters, and 
girls in new and left-over and borrowed finery. Some were 
in the latest style and some were out of style, but their 
raiment was outshone by their bright, expectant, eager faces, 
for even the most blasé party-goer had never been to just that 
kind of party before. 

When the chairman of the evening, Mrs. Robert Morris, 
had first mentioned her idea for a party in honor of the young 
women coming of age, many said it was a lovely thought but 
no one would come. But coupons appeared in three news- 
papers for a week, asking firms and factories, organizations, 
churches, and individuals to send the names of girls eligible, 
and people were also requested to mail checks for the number 
of guests they would be willing to entertain, so that no money 
for the party need be taken from the over-taxed treasury. 

As friends warned the committee not to be disappointed 
if only a few girls came, the coupons began to arrive. Every 
mail brought them and the women worked so hard to get the 
invitations quickly to those addresses, that responses might 
come back in time to indicate for how many to provide. What 
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at first had been a few coupons dropping down like snow- 
flakes here and there, developed into a three-days’ blizzard, 
and an announcement had to be made that the dining room 
was taxed to its capacity, but it happily included the plaintive 
inquirer who hoped that not being born until December 31 
would not bar her from the festivities. 

The girls were placed according to the month of their 
birth, and a member of the League presided at each table, 
but July looked as happy as January under the warm glow 
of red candles, and holiday greens. Before sitting down they 
all sang “‘“My Country, "Tis of Thee,” and during the dinner 
a letter was read from President Coolidge to these new voters, 
in which he said it would be a fine thing if the example of 
the Toledo League of Women Voters might be followed in 
every community. 

There were other letters from the governor of Ohio and 
the mayor of Toledo, but at the risk of /ése-majesté it must 
be stated that the one from Mrs. Maud Wood Park was by 
far the best, being filled with food for thought for the diners. 
Then the director of music, Mrs. Megley, explained that the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” was written by a woman, and 
after everyone was thrilled singing that, Mrs. Morris gave 
a memorable address, “Opportunities for Future Citizenship.” 

This was responded to on behalf of the girls by a junior 
at Wellesley who predicted that they would soon read the 
first page with as much interest as they formerly had in 
the woman’s page of the newspaper. Next, a Federal judge 
spoke of the significance of voting, and afterward the presi- 
dent told briefly of the responsibility of citizenship, of the 
price that had been paid to enfranchise us, and of the two 
million political positions to be filled by men and women who 
have in their power the misery of bad government or the 
actual betterment of it for all. ‘Then the assembly sang the 
“Star Spangled Banner” together and the party was over. 

It was pronounced a success and the committee are even 
now enthusiastic over plans for the 1925 party. Their own 
enjoyment was not materially lessened by the unusual circum- 
stances of there being a little money left for the League’s 
treasury after all the bills were paid; but what lingers longest 
in mind was the verdict of a grateful guest who remarked 
on leaving, “Lady, I feel as if I had been to church.” 

“Was it as solemn as that?” asked Mrs. Morris regret- 
fully, for she had tried hard to make it interesting to all. 

“No, I don’t mean that. I just didn’t know before voting 
meant all that.” 

That alone was worth the party. 


“The Buffalo 


HE fifth annual convention of the National League in 

Buffalo, April 24-29, promises to be ‘‘the best ever,”’ ac- 
cording to tentative plans mapped out by the program com- 
mittee, and others working for the success of the gathering. 
Speakers of national and international renown have been 
selected for three large mass meetings, and there will be a 
special feature in connection with the large dinner on Mon- 
day night, April 28. Departmental and standing committee 
chairmen have already arranged unusually attractive pro- 
grams. 

Buffalo is making extensive arrangements for the comfort 
of the hundreds of delegates expected from all parts of the 
country. Under the direction of Miss Louise Michael and 
her associate, Miss Genevieve Kraft, Buffalo women are per- 
fecting an organization to take care of every convention de- 
tail. Mayor Frank X. Schwab has written Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, national president, of the city’s delight in having 
“such a splendid organization” meeting for over a week in 
the Queen City of the Lakes. 

The Hotel Statler, which will be headquarters, is, accord- 
ing to the program committee, well adapted to the League’s 
convention needs. All convention sessions, with the exception 
of two mass meetings, will be conducted in the large hotel 
ballroom. It is understood that never before in the history 
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of the League has there been such an early demand for hotel 
reservations, as already received in Buffalo. 


The League of Hawaii 


RS. WALTER F. FREAR, formerly Miss May Dil- 

M lingham, has undertaken, for the League of Women 
Voters of the Territory of Hawaii, to take up for the National 
League the matter of the information being given to students 
in Hawaiian schools and the university concerning the his- 
toric change in the status of the women of the country. In 
reporting Mrs. Frear’s willingness to assume this burden, 
Mrs. Gertrude D. Bunker, president of the League of Hawaii, 
says: 
“Such work as this does apply to us as we have a uni- 
versity and several private schools having as students young 
men and women who are approaching the voting age. Be- 
cause many of them have come out of homes representing a 
different civilization—that of the Orient—it seems that such 
work is particularly necessary in helping them to understand 
one big phase of America’s progress toward justice. 

“The Hawaiian League did splendid work in September 
and October preceding the primary and election which came 
three weeks later. We stressed the matter of intelligent 
voting, at five large campaign meetings and at many smaller 
precinct meetings. Representatives of the League also ap- 
peared before many other organizations during that time to 
give ten-minute talks on voting. Individual instruction in 
the use of the ballot was given to hundreds of women. The 
number of spoiled ballots in the election was very much less 
than in the primary, and as we were the only organization 
doing this work, credit is given us for the improvement. 
The number of registered women voting was three-tenths of 
one per cent within that of the number of registered men 
voting, or 87.6 per cent. We have no figures to show what 
percentage of eligible women are registered but will work on 
that during the spring in preparation for next fall.”’ 

As a New Year card the League issued a leaflet reporting 
League work from September 1, 1923, to January 1, 1924. 
The members of the Executive Committee signed it, “Yours 
for better government,” and the names in the list, in addition 
to that of Mrs. Bunker as chairman, are: Princess Kalania- 
naole, first vice-chairman; Rosamond Swanzy Morgan, second 
vice-chairman; Mary E. White, secretary; Nell L. Moore, 
treasurer, and Bernice Adele Ross, Louise Dillingham, Marie 
Moncrief, Agnes J. Lindeman, Bernice K. Spitz and Muriel 
J. Bergstrom. 

The Committee on Efficiency in Government ,‘s headed by 
Mrs. A. L. Andrews, wife of the dean of the university, who 
was first president of the League. 


The New York League at Utica 


ROM the newspaper headlines one would judge that the 
fourth annual convention of the New York League, held 
at Utica, January 15-16, was mainly concerned with the 
status of men in the organization. The delegates and visitors, 
however, carried away no such impression. The five sessions 
were crowded with work and with addresses, for not a few 
well-known men and women were glad to come and lay the 
topics in which they were most interested before those one 
hundred and twenty-five delegates from all parts of the state. 
The first of the three large bulletin boards was devoted to 
the newspaper clippings from the press throughout the state 
during the year, arranged by counties. The delegates them- 
selves were amazed at the amount of attention the newspapers 
had given the League. The second board held copies of the 
state bulletins from Minnesota to Mississippi and Massachu- 
setts and Nebraska. The third board held the publications 
of the Leagues in the state, these being from Greater New 
York, Erie, and Westchester counties, and the programs of 
the citizenship schools, of which sixteen have been held since 
June. 


THE Woman CITIZEN 


The state chairman, Mrs. F. Louis Slade, in her address, 


specially emphasized as the work before us this year, the 


campaign to get out the vote. The National League literature 


on this subject was widely distributed and cards giving the 

1920 vote in each county, and the voting population, were 
ready for each county leader. 

Changes in the by-laws had been made necessary by the 
incorporation of the League during the year. The discussion 
and acceptance of these took parts of two sessions. 

Measured by work done during the year, the most im 
portant of the committees reporting were the legislative, unde: 
Mrs. J. B. Andrews, and that on international co-operation, 
under Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach. The measures for which 
the legislative committee asks the League to work during the 
session of the legislature, are: extension of the direct primary 
to all state-wide offices; the minimum wage commission; the 
48-hour week; equal eligibility of fathers and mothers, broth- 
ers and sisters, as administrators; change in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law making the waiting period for compensa- 
tion seven instead of fourteen days; rural school bill; manda- 
tory woman juror bill. This bill has already been introduced 
into the legislature at the request of the League. 

In addition to these measures, the convention went on rec- 
ord as endorsing reorganization and consolidation of the 
state departments, four-year term for governor, and executive 
budget. 

The legislative committee made two proposals as to special 
study in the League this year. It asked the city Leagues 
to put on the program, study of the school situation in 
cities, with relation to proposed legislation. In connection 
with a number of bills on dower and curtsy, inheritance 
and support, it proposed an investigation in connection with 
authorities of New Jersey and Massachusetts where the laws 
have recently been amended. 

The Committee on International Co-operation to Prevent 
War had for distribution at the convention a letter to Senator 
Wadsworth calling his attention to the following resolution 
passed at the convention: 

“Resolved, That the United States adhere to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice under the conditions stated 
by President Harding and Secretary Hughes in the plan as 
published in February, 1923.” 

As a matter of fact, the greater part of the géneral pro- 
gram of the convention might properly have been called a 
program of this committee, since the main speakers were Dr. 
M. Carey Thomas, president emeritus of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, who, fresh from many months in Europe and Asia, 
spoke on “Our World Responsibility”; J. Henry Scattergood, 
first chief of the Friends’ Reconstruction Work in France, 
whose subject was “Europe’s Deadlock and America’s Oppor- 
tunity”; the Hon. Mary Ellis, who has come to this country 
bringing a memorial from the women of Wales, urging the 
women of the United States to bring this land again into 
helpful relation to Europe, and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
who, whatever her topic—and this time it was “Without 
Vision the People Perish’”—speaks always for international 
fellowship. 

Her strong plea for the World Court is to be printed in 
the Weekly News (New York), but her topic was broader 
than that. It was not a demand for a national foreign policy 
which some say we no longer have, but for an international 
peace policy which we certainly lack. She called women to 
a new crusade. Suffrage is here, now peace is to be won. 

“T am glad the League of Voters exists,”’ she said. “You 
women standing together, working together, thinking together 
—you are the one great oasis of promise in this great world of 
unrest. Put this same faith in the new program that you 
put in the vote for women. We were never frightened by 
anything. Let us be the same now and put the same faith 
upon this principle—that law shall take the place of war— 
and stand up and never surrender. Always moving onward, 
let us have the same faith that we shall see the reward, the 
victory of the right once more.”—From New York League. 
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League Work and League Women 
ISS EDITH ABBOTT, chairman of the National 


I League Committee on Women in Industry, has been 
appointed dean of the Graduate School of Social Service 
Administration of the University of Chicago, and the selec- 
tion of so eminently fitted a woman for the position has been 
received with general satisfaction. Miss Abbott is a graduate 
of the University of Nebraska, her native state, and in 1905 
was granted a doctor’s degree by the University of Chicago, 
for work in political economy, political science, and law. The 
American Association of University Women awarded her the 
European fellowship, and she studied at the University of 
London. Wellesley College claimed her for a year as in- 
structor, and lost her to the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, where she was head of the department of social 
investigation. Since 1920 she has been associate professor of 
social economy in the school of which she is now dean. She 
has lived in a college settlement in Boston, in Cheltenham 
Settlement in the East End of London, and for twelve years 
at Hull House, on the West Side in Chicago. 


‘6 RE you a 100 per cent American citizen?” asks the 

Illinois League in its January Bulletin, adding a 
brief set of questions which will enable you to grade your 
citizenship accurately. If you can answer in the affirmative 
the question, ‘Did I vote at every election last year?” that 
counts you 50 per cent toward the possible 100. “Am I 
registered for voting?” and “Have I listed all my property 
for taxation?” count 20 per cent each. Two 10 per cent 
items are “Am I aggressive in the support of worthy civic 
movements?” and ‘Do I obey all laws or only those that do 
not bother me?” Two five per cent items complete the count. 
They are, ‘Have I urged on delinquent officials the perform- 
ance of duty?” and “Have I commended efficient officials?” 
At the request of the Illinois League the University of Chi- 
cago is giving a course, for which full university credit will 
be given, in problems of government finance. The course 
began January 11 and will continue every Saturday morning 
till March 22. It is conducted by Dr. Jacob Viner of the 
Department of Political Economy. 


HE Living Costs Committee of the Toledo (Ohio) 

League has published a clever set of illustrations called 
“A Little Journey from Producer to Dining Room,” with 
the sub-title, “Some Reasons for the Grocery Bill.” Each 
small picture—there are seventeen in all—is enclosed in a 
circle and each circle has an arrow directing the reader’s 
attention to the next picture in sequence, so that the eye 
travels across the sheet, beginning with a tiny scene labeled, 
“Agricultural Producer,” through “Agricultural Products,” 
“Haul” and “Local Markets,” and back in the row below 
through “Transportation,” “Terminal Service,” ‘Terminal 
Market” and “Transportation,” to the third row in which 
the pictures are “Industrial Converters,” “Marketable Prod- 
uct,” “Transportation” and “Storage.”’ The four pictures 
in the last full row are ‘Wholesale and Jobbing,” “Trans- 
portation,” “Retail” and “Service Delivery” with “Con- 
sumer” in his dining room below the row as the final picture. 
The sketches have the quality of humor which made the 
illustrations in “From Grandmother to You” so interesting, 
and the set of little pictures could not be improved on, as a 
striking graphic presentation of the items of cost added to 
food products from the time the farmer harvests them to the 
time when they finally reach the consumer. 


N HER address as president at the recent annual conven- 

tion of the Connecticut League, Mrs. Herbert Knox Smith 
gave this reply to “Why does the League exist?” 

“To give women the timely correct information which 
they need in order to vote effectively; to create an atmos- 
phere in which new ideas can grow, and then we plan to 
taise a crop of clear ideas. We also wish to create a de- 
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mand for better standards of efficiency in the business man- 
agement of our government. We demand from the political 
parties a clear statement of issues. Finally, we ask for legis- 
lation needed to improve the human quality.” 


66 HE right to vote implies the duty to vote,” writes 

Mr. Sydney Cohen, president of the Motion Picture 
Theater Owners of America, in discussing the League’s get- 
out-the-vote campaign. “I believe that the women of the 
United States, constituting one-half of the American elec- 
torate, should leave their impress on our country, and, of 
course, they cannot do this unless they vote and take an active 
interest in political affairs. Every qualified elector, man and 


” 


woman, should vote.’ 


HE state board of the Minnesota League and the board 

of the Ramsay County League held a joint meeting at 
the house of Mrs. C. P. Noyes, in St. Paul, early in January, 
with an exhibit called ““The Sun Never Sets on the Minnesota 
League of Women Voters,” as a special feature. The exhibit 
was made up of newspaper clippings from almost every state 
telling the story of the Minnesota League’s mile of signatures 
and its presentation to the President and the Minnesota 
Senators in Washington. 


At THE convention of the Florida League in Miami, 
January 22-24, the National League was represented by 
the chairman of the Committee on Child Welfare, Mrs. John 
Jay O’Connor, who spoke on the general purposes of the 
League and the specific get-out-the-vote purpose of this year. 
After the Miami convention Mrs. O’Connor attended the 
annual convention of the Georgia League in Brunswick, Janu- 
ary 24-26, and made the child labor amendment the subject 
of addresses and conferences. 


ITY elections in Massachusetts in December increased 

the number of women holding municipal offices. Malden 
elected two women to the common council and one of them 
defeated her own brother-in-law in the primary. All Massa- 
chusetts Leagues did much pre-election work and the informa- 
tion-to-voters service of the Municipal Affairs Committee of 
the Cambridge League is said to have been so successful that 
other Leagues may well adopt it as a model. 


HARTS for the spring caucuses and conventions of 
political parties have been prepared by the Connecticut 
League in its get-out-the-vote campaign. Some most effective 
posters are planned and one of them is to bear this verse: 
Are vou the man who is rowing ahead 
Or the man who is rocking the boat? 
Don’t tell the world that democracy’s dead— 
Get out your ballot and vote. 


l NDER the leadership of Mrs. George T. Settle, the 
Louisville (Kentucky) League held a voting school at a 
local ‘‘better homes” exposition and for a fortnight before the 
recent election, in a department store. Louisville had its first 
experience with a municipal non-emblem ballot and the voting 
schools gave instruction in the proper use of the new device. 
The League has conducted no fewer than twenty-eight round 
tables on international co-operation. 


RS. JAMES MORRISSON, of Chicago, who was a 

member of the National League’s commission to Euro- 
pean women last summer, was the guest of the Montana 
League at its annual convention in Great Falls, January 18-19. 
On her way to the convention Mrs. Morrisson stopped to give 
an admirable exposition of the World Court to League women 
in Billings, and repeated her success before the Silver Bow 
League in Butte. 


OR tthe first time, the annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia League, which is set for May, will be held in Los 
Angeles instead of in San Francisco. 
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The Democratic Women’s Club 
CONTINUOUS salon in the in- 
A terest of the Democratic Party has 
been initiated—in the clubhouse of the 
Women’s National Democratic Club. 

Opened January 15, the old Colonial 
house at 820 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., stands ready to be 
the meeting ground of Democratic 
women from all over the country. As 
time goes on it is expected that the man 
who wants to corral the important 
women voters from his state will have 
to borrow his wife’s guest card to this 
important club. 

The house itself is most attractive. 
Decorated in the simple Jeffersonian 
style, it has some lovely pieces of furni- 
ture. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson has given 
a chair used by her famous husband; 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, a_ prized 
etching of Thomas Jefferson. Beside 
the lounges, library and dining-room, 
there are a few bedrooms for the use 
ot out-of-town members. The dues are 
moderate—$10 for initiation and non- 
resident privileges, $25 for resident mem- 
bers. Founders gave $100, in addition 
to dues and initiation fee, and benefac- 
tors $250. 

Nobody is worrying about the man- 
agement, for Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 
is president of the Club and Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair secretary. The Board of 
Governors is headed by Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The opening reception—at which 
Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Harriman re- 
ceived—was given in honor of the 
National Committeewomen and Com- 
mitteemen. And for future reference, 
let us say that most of the fifty-two 
women members of the Democratic 
National Committee are club members. 

The new Women’s National Repub- 
lican Club will open in New York this 
month. More later. 





In Tribute to Susan B. Anthony 
HE Anthony League of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is planning to launch 

a drive during the latter part of Feb- 

ruary for funds to build a million-dollar 

Temple-Shrine in memory of Susan B. 

Anthony. The memorial will be of 

white marble; the entrance duplicating 

that of Miss Anthony’s own home. The 
plans call for an auditorium, two small 
lecture rooms, a fully equipped library, 
reading and writing rooms, rest rooms, 

a cafeteria, gymnasium and suites of of- 

fices to be rented at nominal cost for 

women’s activities. Preceding the drive 


a mammoth mass meeting, celebrating 
Miss Anthony’s one hundred and fourth 


birthday, will be held on February 15. 

And now just a word about the 
Anthony League: It was organized 
nearly twelve years ago by Mrs. Anna 
E. Hendley and Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, 
LL.B., in honor of Susan B. Anthony to 
carry out her ideals. 


A New Home 

HE New York State Federation of 

Women’s Clubs took formal pos- 
session of its new home in Albany on 
January 29. The new clubhouse is a 
five-story building with a spacious ball- 
room and banquet hall; it has ten suites 
of rooms on the third, fourth and fifth 
floors, an elevator, and all modern con- 
veniences. The house, which belonged 
to the late Anthony N. Brady, was com- 
pletely furnished when the Federation 
took it over. 


An American Honored 

N American woman,’ Miss Chloe 

Owings, has received a prize from 
the French Academy of Political and 
Moral Sciences. It is the Prix Carlier 
(1,000 francs) “destined to recompense 
the best work published in the last three 
years, which suggests new methods for 
bettering the physical and moral condi- 
tions of the masses of the City of Paris.” 
CITIZEN readers may remember that in 
the September 8, 1923, issue we pub- 
lished a paragraph about Miss Owings’ 
thesis, “The Children’s Court,” for 
which she received honorable mention 
from the University of Paris. Com- 
ment did not stop with this honor, how- 
ever. The Children’s Court of Paris 
established a Social Service for Children, 
founded upon the plan explained in this 
thesis, and it is partly because of the 
success of this service that Miss Owings, 
a foreigner, has received this unusual 
recognition. 

Miss Owings is now with the Depart- 

ment of Protective Measures of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 


West Virginia's Candidate 
| pddde JEWELL BROWN has 
announced her candidacy for the 
Democratic nomination to the United 
States Senate from West Virginia. Mrs. 
Brown has been in the public eye be- 
fore; in 1922 she made a splendid cam- 
paign, but was defeated by M. M. 
Neely, and it was she who seconded the 
nomination for President of John W. 
Davis at the San Francisco National 
Democratic Convention. She is an 
ardent suffragist and attended the Inter- 
national Suffrage Convention held in 
Rome last May. The Woman’s Party 


and the League of Women Voters both 
claim her as a member—in fact, she is 
state president of the League in West 
Virginia. 
Alice H. Wood 

HE death of Alice H. Wood ( Mrs. 

Ira Couch Wood) has left a va- 
cancy in Chicago hard to fill. One of 
its foremost women, Mrs. Wood was 
director of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, which, under her guid- 
ance, has done remarkable work for 
children throughout the United States. 
She was interested in all civic develop- 
ment, child welfare, national health— 
holding positions in organizations deal- 
ing with these subjects. She was very 
active in the Chicago Woman’s Club 
and the Fortnightly Club; a member of 
the Departmental Committee of Civic 
Development, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; on the Ad- 
visory Board of the National Dairy 
Council; appointed by Judge Arnold to 
visit county institutions. She fought for 
the Sheppard-Towner bill in Illinois, 
and for other legislation women wanted 
last year. Readers will recall her arti- 
cle, “The Zero Hour in IIlinois,”” which 
we published in the August 11, 1923, 
CITIZEN. 


A. A. U. W. Meet 


HE North Atlantic Section of the 

American Association of University 
Women will hold its annual conference 
in New Haven, Connecticut, February 
15-17. Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania will be represented. 


Egypt's Women 
YHILD marriages will soon be a 
thing of the past in Egypt. The 
Egyptian Women’s Society, only three 
years old, has scored its first big victory 
by obtaining the approval of the Council 
of Ministers of a law fixing the mini- 
mum marriage age for boys at eighteen 
and for girls at sixteen. The secluded 
life of the Egyptian woman has made 
organization for combined effort very 
dificult. Now that the first point has 
been won, the Society will work for the 
recognition of the right of women to 
equal educational facilities with men; 
the abolition of the Oriental marriage 
system; repression of the white slave 
trafic; modification of the Moslem law 
permitting a husband to divorce his wife 
without cause, and restriction to excep- 
tional cases of permission to marry more 
than one wife. 
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General Federation Notes 
By Lessig STRINGFELLOW READ 


HE board of directors of the Gen- 

eral Federation of Women’s Clubs 
recently held their annual meeting in 
Washington. Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer, chairman of American Citizen- 
ship, made the motion, which carried 
unanimously, that the Federation defi- 
nitely endorse America’s entrance into 
the World Court. The Washington 
press, in comment on this action, says 
that it is “one of the most significant 
steps yet taken in women’s political his- 
tory... The motion characterizes the 
World Court as a non-partisan measure, 
calls upon both the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties to place participation as 
a plank in their 1924 platforms, and 
upon all clubwomen throughout the 
United States “to make articulate to the 
Senate” their desire that the United 
States enter the Court. 

President Coolidge received members 
of the board during their stay at the 
capital; Mrs. Coolidge also entertained 
them, and Colonel and Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., gave a tea in their honor. 
Maude Adams went down from New 
York to speak to the board, urging its 
endorsement of her plan for children’s 
motion pictures, and its approval of a 
National Theater similar to that in 
France. 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover received the 
deeds to the General Federation Model 
Home exhibited in Washington during 
the Shriners’ Convention. This home 
represents, with its National Better 
Homes campaign, an investment. of 
$60,000. 

When moved to its new 
nent site on a donated lot, it will be 
used as national headquarters for the 
Girl Scouts of America, of whom Mrs. 
Hoover is president. 

Both Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice- 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, and Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, vice-chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Republican National 
Committee, addressed the board mem- 
bers at its invitation, as did each of the 
sixteen women now holding important 
government offices. 

Meetings were presided over by Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, of Minneapolis, 
president of the Federation, and the two 
vice-presidents, Mrs. W. S. Jennings, of 
Florida, and Mrs. Wallace H. Perham, 
of Montana. Mrs. Florence Floore, of 
Texas, treasurer, reported that the Fed- 
eration was out of debt for the new 
clubhouse except for a sum borrowed 
from the Federation’s own fund. Money 
has been subscribed by clubwomen all 
over America, and a contribution was 
received from France. 

Important resolutions on the follow- 
ing subjects were adopted: —The World 
Court, education of the citizenship of 


perma- 


the country for peace, the Army and 
Navy, transfer of the Isle of Pines to 
the United States sovereignty, the Na- 
tional Parks System, endowed national 
school for the teaching of natural science, 
National Theater, National Song Week, 
International Opium Conference, pro- 
hibition, illiteracy, the Blanket Amend- 
ment, Indian welfare, and a woman's 
bureau in the Washington police de- 
partment. 


A Visiting Woman M. P. 





VERY little while someone asks the 

CiTizEN for information about 
women members of Parliament, and 
usually the answers have to be imported. 
This time the woman M. P. is herself 
imported—Adele Schreiber, of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, on an unofficial lecture 
tour in the United States for two or 
three months. 

If numbers determine it, a woman 
M. P. is far less of a figure in central 
Europe than here. Our grand total of 
four, Great Britain’s eight all at once, 
pale before Germany’s thirty-five. Of 
course, we asked Frau Schreiber why, 
and were promptly told (in idiomatic 
and almost accentless English), ‘Pro- 
portional Representation.” Germany 
uses the ‘pure list” system, under which 
the voter has to take the whole party 
list without the right to “scratch” his 
ticket. So that if the powers that make 
up the list see the advantage of having 
women on it—and they're likely to, 
where women vote—the women are sure 
of election. 

Of the thirty-five women among a 
Reichstag membership of 460, twenty 
belong to Frau Schreiber’s party, the 
Social Democrats, the other fifteen being 
divided among the other nine groups. 
Most of these twenty women, like the 
Austrian Diet*, are (unlike Mrs. Schrei- 
ber) actual manual workers. 

“Will there be as many women in the 
new Parliament?” we asked her to guess, 
and she shook her head; the pleasant, 
humorous eyes shadowed. Because, on 
account of the “bad economic situation,” 
it has already been proposed to reduce 
the number 25 per cent, to save expenses, 
and it is obvious enough that the women 
will be likely to be the first out. A 
second reason, as she sees it, is that the 


* Woman Voter, Dee. 1, Citizen, page 19. 
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tendency, under the heavy economic 
stress, is to swing toward extremes, and 
particularly the extreme of reaction. 

Of course, we asked what women in 
office had succeeded in doing. And the 
answer was in line with what we have 
met time and again in the attitude of 
women in our state legislatures. “‘We 
have concentrated our efforts,” said Frau 
Schreiber, “on protecting women and 
children, and in general social hygiene 
work—passing laws for better juvenile 
courts and for equality between men and 
women in_ responsibility for social 
morality.” Adele Schreiber is herself 
chairman of the Committee on Vital 
Politics which is concerned with the 
whole subject of public health—and 
with half its membership women. 

“How did you get into it all?” we 
asked her. “‘What were the beginnings 
—what bent the twig?” 

“Well, you can say I was born a suf- 
fragist. I always wanted to be a boy, in 
order to have chances boys had and 
girls were denied—above all, in order 
to learn—anything and everything. But 
it was not until I was eighteen—in 
Liverpool—that I found out about suf- 
fragists, and discovered I was one.” 
She became an active suffrage worker, 
has attended all but one of the great 
international suffrage congresses, and is 
a member of the International Alliance 
Board. 

Adele Schreiber is actually not Ger- 
man at all, but pure Viennese—the 
daughter of a well-known physician and 
scientist—and lived her first twenty-five 
years in Vienna, except for study in Eng- 
land and France. She speaks no less 
than five languages fluently. Berlin has 
been her headquarters for the other 
years, with long absences to study the 
condition of the poor in foreign cities. 

Her profession? Writer: newspaper 
work, articles, books; lecturing, and the 
editorship for some time of the suffrage 
paper, Die Staatsbirgerin, which is the 
German equivalent for Woman Citizen. 
And her special political interest? 
“Always” — with much emphasis — 
“mother and child.” It is because of 
this absorption that she heads the De- 
partment of Welfare of Mother and 
Child in the Red Cross at Berlin. 

Just now—naturally—her great con- 
cern is the future of her suffering coun- 
try, and, beyond that, the cause of world 
peace. Since all reports from responsi- 
ble people agree on the condition of Ger- 
many these days, what Mrs. Schreiber 
says of the bitter destitution is what our 
own returned visitors tell us. It cannot 
be exaggerated. Mrs. Schreiber is not 
asking for money. She is asking for a 
larger measure of justice to all, the 
world over, and pointing to what she 
sees as the hope for a future free from 
war, fear and hate: the almost untried 
influence of labor, and the almost un- 
tried power of women. 








Washington 
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as the counsel employed by the Sinclair 


oil interests that had acquired the leases. 
And that at the early hearings Mr. Fall 
declared that he had received certain 
amounts of money as loans having noth- 
ing to do with oil, which during these 
last few weeks have been shown to be 
only part of a story of the transfer of 
large sums of money from various oil 
interests to Secretary Fall, which is to 
be taken to the courts for proof. . And 
that one of the principal witnesses has 
been Edward L. Doheny, a familiar fig- 
ure around the capital in the interest of 
oil concessions, who anchors his yacht 
in the Potomac basin and squanders hun- 
dreds like dimes—and who, to the 
Democratic chagrin, has as often been 
found playing the part of ‘‘angel” to the 
Democratic campaign fund as he _ has 
consorting with Republican Secretaries 
of the Interior who speak his language. 
On the floor of the House the other day 
a Democrat in excited tones challenged 
the Republican side to produce one 
Democrat concerned in the present oil 
scandal and was forced to eat his words 
by Republican Leader Longworth, who 
reminded him that Mr. Doheny in the 
course of his experience at one time had 
contributed considerable to the Demo- 
cratic treasury. 

It is not a pretty story to write in the 
annals of American politics. It belongs 
to the old school of the sharp-shooting 
bronco-busters and Jesse James brand of 
politics as it was considered just after 
the Civil War. Regardless of party, it 
ought to make the blood of every decent 
voter, man or woman, boil. It is a fit- 
ting sequence to the activities of some 
of the same gentlemen in stirring up 
trouble between the United States and 
Mexico for the sake of private gain. Oil, 
and mining interests have involved the 
United States in more serious messes 
with the Mexican government than any 
other cause. And two of the prime 
movers in this have been Mr. Fall and 
Edward L. Doheny, both of whom had 
personal and corporate oil and mining 
properties in Mexico. 

The spectacle of the Senate sub-com- 
mittees, which Mr. Fall chairmaned for 
the purpose of making a laughing stock 
of everybody who went into Mexico 
with any other purpose than putting in 
power that government which would aid 
the exploitation of Mexican natural re- 
sources can now be remembered in its 
true light. Unfortunately, as a com- 
mittee chairman, Mr. Fall was one of 
the shrewdest, most able and most cruel 
who ever sat at the head of the table. 
His questions and methods of interroga- 
tion were such that few men could with- 
stand them or could answer in any way 
which did not serve the purpose of the 
chairman himself. 


(Continued from page 8) 


resolution was a substitute for the Caraway 


resolution to the same effect. 
Introduced in the House 


By Representative Keller, Republican, legis- 
lation doing away with taxes on corporation 
incomes, nuisance taxes, i.e., the small luxury 
taxes, and other changes in the present law. 

By Representative Kindred, Democrat, New 
York, bill prohibiting correspondence schools 
having courses in medicine from sending 
diplomas or certificates of graduation. 

By Representative Garrett, Democratic 
leader, resolutions requesting President Cool- 
idge to obtain the cancellation of the Teapot 
Dome and California oil leases. 

By Representative Cable, Ohio, resolution 
requesting an investigation of the extent to 
which large financial interests are endeavor- 
ing to defeat soldier bonus legislation. 


Passed by the House 
Resolution appropriating $100,000 so that 
the President may employ special counsel to 
prosecute the leasing of the Government's 
naval oil reserves. 





The Democratic side of Congress has 
burst itself during it all to make political 
capital out of the mess. Unfortunately 
so, for the momentum of the investiga- 
tion, left to itself, would carry sufficient 
weight with any electorate. On the 
face of it it was quite bad enough. No 
voter needed to be told that the Repub- 
lican party had not selected a star when 
it put Mr. Fall either in the Senate or 
in the Department of the Interior. But 
Democratic scorn has gone so far that 
not a few persons only casually inter- 
ested will say, ““Pshaw! I see; only more 
politics, when I thought it was a real 
scandal.’’ Procedure in the courts, too, 
will take some of the edge from the 
story, particularly as the courts will 
have to deal with a man born as shrewd 
as any court and considered by some as 
twice as clever. It is highly unlikely 
that in the last analysis he has laid him- 
self open to criminal action. 

But the real issue: remains of the de- 
feat or the reavowal of the American 
policy of conservation of our natural re- 
sources for which President Roosevelt, 
Pinchot and others fought year after 
year. That is the subject for debate for 
women—not this other personal mess. 
One man does not make a party, nor do 
two or three Cabinet officers. Policies 
do, and conservation is one of the most 
vital the nation can consider. We can 
burn up our great resources in a com- 
paratively few years by private grant and 
waste, or, we can do the other thing and 
insure future generations. 

A glance at the Congressional sum- 
mary herewith will show that the Con- 
gress has been unable to proceed with 
its routine work, due to the furore of 
the oil business, few bills of importance 
having passed and an immense amount 
of time having been spent in debate. On 
February 27 the two houses will come 
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together in joint session for a memorial 
service to President Harding. 

The Senate sub-committee investigat- 
ing the “propaganda” attached to the 
Bok Peace Award, of which Senator 
Moses, arch isolationist, of New Hamp- 
shire, is chairman, has made itself as 
ridiculous as certain Democrats who 
have lost their heads making partisan 
capital over the Teapot Dome. The 
hearing in effect has been a family quar- 
rel over the League of Nations and the 
possibility that the judges of the award 
may have been favorably disposed toward 
the League in the first place. Mr. Bok 
held his own during interrogation and 
then, putting the committee in his place, 
as it were, offered to make them the 
judges in a new award involving bright 
new prize money of a sum that quite 
took them off their feet. Then they 
called Miss Esther Everett Lape, who 
had handled the details of the competi- 
tion for Mr. Bok, an able, discriminat- 
ing woman, who also held her own until 
the questions of Senator Moses flew a 
little too fast and left her in a tem- 
porarily bewildered state. Heaven help 
any well-meaning person, man or woman, 
from a summons to appear before a Con- 
gressional investigating committee. In 
the first place, the advantage is always 
with the batter. The pitcher has to 
catch as best he or she can without hav- 
ing had previous experience. Perhaps 
the metaphor is bad but the job of wit- 
ness is worse. 

The kindest and most fair chairman 
in the world, belonging to a_ political 
party endeavoring to set its own record 
right, being a human being as an addi- 
tional handicap, assumes the role of in- 
quisitor and asks questions some of which 
never could be answered intelligently by 
anybody, some of which never could be 
understood by anybody who has not 
come through the same political mill as 
the chairman himself, and some which 
are merely catch questions designed to 
make the witness look and feel foolish. 

The only woman your correspondent 
ever saw who made a perfect appearance 
before the carping Senate Committee 
was Miss Agnes Laut, who was brought 
to the Mexican hearing by Mr. Fall as 
chairman of the committee, to tell the 
committee about the emaciated children 
she found in Mexico. Then Chairman 
Fall offered the lady questions which 
would have been suitable tor the tongues 
of angels and the witness quoted Scrip- 
ture by the lamp light that night till one 
could almost hear the whir of wings. 
She wound up with “Suffer Little Chil- 
dren,” and Mr. Fall and Mr. Doheny 
all but cried. 

Some day. I suppose, some one will 
start a training school for Congressional 
witnesses—perhaps Senator Copeland, 
New York, with his humanitarian in- 
stincts. Senator Copeland is making a 
good record for himself in the introduc- 
tion of social legislation of a high order, 
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and the whole New York delegation 
this year seems to be more active than 
usual and is putting in worth-while bills, 
particularly in the House. Senator Cope- 
land’s bill for the finger-printing of 
new-borns throughout the country is a 
constructive suggestion which would do 
away with the kind of baffling court 
cases which often arise due to difficulties 
in hospital records. The housing inves- 
tigation which another bill of his pro- 
poses is a good measure. It is a long 
time since New York has had a Senator 
courageous enough to be known for so- 
cial rather than business affiliations. He 
made himself popular on another point 
when he suggested in the Senate that 
something be done to provide for per- 


HE “younger generation” 
burst into print during the war 
period, and although a younger 
one is already crowding along, 
a group of the writers who 
tame at that time still claim the 


gained 
phrase as a kind of professional date 
stamp. It is curious that when they first 


“came out,” they were more definite, 
sounded more mature, than they do now. 
They questioned accepted standards and 
provided substitutes. Now they only 
question and look askance at the most 
promising of their own creations. 

John Dos Passos wrote “Three Sol- 
diers” which stripped the last shred of 
Then he snapped 


romance from war. 

back into ‘‘Rosinante to the Road 
Again,’ which glowed with the true 
color and romance of Spain. Now he 
has produced a_ novel, “Streets of 
Night.’ in which he questions both 


realism and romance with the despairing 
story of two men and a girl who were 
afraid to live. The men, Wally, poetic 
and eager, who too suddenly sees in him- 
self his hated father, and Fanshawe, the 
meticulous, whose futility is only oc- 
casionally disturbing, are both flesh, 
bones and blood characters. The girl is 
a tissue-paper doll, whom both men call 
wonderful for no reason that is appar- 
ent. The book is an account of the 
development ot these people. It is only 
nominally a novel, for they have com- 
paratively little influence on one another. 
Their lives touch, but the reactions 
would have come from anyone else quite 
as well. The book is uneven, unfor- 
givably bad at times, unpleasant; and it 
has flashes of amazing beauty. 
Heywood Broun’s “Sun Field” is a 
novel of escape. “I was born a woman 
and baptized a Presbyterian,” says his 
heroine, and he spends the rest of the 
book trving to help her get away from 
both. In the process, Judith, who is a 
Streets of Night, Doran, 1923. 
Sun Field, Putnam, 1923. $2.00. 
The Hopeful Journey, Seltzer, 1923. 
Fombombo, Century, 1923. $1.90. 


$2.00. 


$2.00. 





centage deductions from the income taxes 
which will be paid all over the country 
on March 15, so that should the Repub- 
lican tax reduction go through as out- 
lined by Secretary Mellon it would not 
be another year before there could be 
direct benefit from it. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House is still working over the tax 
bill which shall be the tangible evidence 
of the President’s and Mr. Mellon’s 
suggestions, agreeing, in the main, with 
the Mellon plan, and hearing the pro- 
tests of the Democratic and Republican 
insurgents on surtax changes. Time is 
getting short if this tax legislation is to 
be reported in the House, reported in the 
Senate, debated, passed by both houses 


The Bookshelf 


Dorothy Canfield, Jimmie, and (?) 


“IRST of a line of American writ- 
i ers’ pictures to be set up on the 
bookshelf, we introduce Dorothy Can- 
field—between books, as it were. Shé 
is shown here in the garden of thé 
French villa where, for half a year, any- 
how, she-has been at work on a novel to 
be published in May. With her are her 
son, and a dog whose name might bi 
Sandy. At home Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher lives in Arlington, Vermont, part 
way up a mountain, in a house with an- 
cestral foundations to which she went 
as a bride. Her roots are in Vermont, 
with long transplantings to Kansas, 
Ohio, New York—and France, again 
and again. “The Bent Twig” was 
finished in Rome; “Raw Material,” this 
year’s splendid collection of stories and 
sketches, was produced at home. The 
new’ book will be foreign-born. 
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and finally sent to the President. Here 
it is February and the bill not on the 
floor of the Lower House yet, with ad- 
journment slated for June. Interjection 
of the League of Nations-Bok issue and 
the Teapot Dome controversy have taken 
up valuable time. 

One of the new Senators told your 
correspondent the other evening that the 
one thing which impressed him most as 
a new member was the ineffectiveness of 
speeches, the long, hard work that mem- 
bers might devote to the preparation of 
themes, only to be received by an empty 
house, an empty newspaper: gallery, and 
go unnoticed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, which last is slated for condensa- 


What luck! 


tion. 


militant writer on a thin journal of thick 
opinion, married a baseball player be- 
cause his arm in throwing the ball is 
as beautiful as a Greek athlete’s. One’s 
sympathies are all with the baseball 
player. 

Beatrice Kean Seymour has written an- 
other of those three-generation novels in 
“The Hopeful Journey.’ Eve breaks 
down the barriers that stifled her mother 
Judith, Mona reverts to her grandmoth- 
er’s softness and slips out of the shell 
that binds her mother Eve. And each 
generation finds neither peace nor happi 
ness. Yet at the end of the last chap- 
ter they are still sure that “the world 
might at least be grateful to us for our 
hopeful impulses.” The book is neither 
so powerful nor so devastating as the 
earlier “Intrusion,” but the characters 
are alive and human. There is much 
about woman and a career which touches 
on various phases of the problem inter- 
estingly and suggestively, without being 
in the least dogmatic. 

T. S. Stribling, whose 
“Birthright” aroused so much discussion, 
has cut away from wondering and gone 
to wandering. “Fombombo” is a story 
of a revolutionary ‘‘republic” in upper 
Venezuela. An American drummer goes 
to its dictator to sell him guns. He is 
a husky, average young American, de- 
voted to business, thinking in its terms, 
his forthrightness a complete contrast to 
the suave slipperiness of the dictator. 
The book is a corking adventure story. 
It is full of excellent characterizations. 
It is a careful study in contrasts be- 
tween two diametrically opposed civiliza- 
tions. It’s the sort of book you can read 
joyously at one sitting, only to have its 
questions and implied philosophies recur, 
puzzle you, tease you till you hunt them 
out and read them again. The only an- 
noyance is the question of language. 
The drummer's slang is completely un- 
translatable, and it is doubtful if even a 
convent education in English would en- 
able a Latin to understand it. 


negro novel 





A Line on the Movies 


By Laura L. LAEDLEIN 


Abraham Lincoln 

This picture of Lincoln’s lite, from 
the time he was an almost dead baby in 
the frontier cabin, to the moment of his 
death in the house across the street from 
Ford’s Theater, is for the most part 
sound and unsentimental, and often deli- 
cate. Its directing and scenario allow 
the Lincoln actor (George Billings) to 
build up a portrait that becomes, long 
before the end, a person you painfully 
don’t want shot in the back as he sits 
chuckling over stage repartee. The 
pathos of the assassination is not forced, 
and with rare good taste is not empha- 
sized; the dramatic close is one of the 
best we have ever noticed in pictures. 
We rather think this is one family choice 
which need not be argued past the soup. 
If Junior is skeptical, remind him that 
Lincoln was a mighty wrestler before 
the Lord. <A Rockett-Lincoln produc- 
tion, story by Frances Marion, direction 
by Philip E. Rosen. 
Heritage of the Desert 

Herds of frightened sheep trotting in 
meek panic at the appearance of a big 
bear (note to the Deciding Vote: the 
bear is real), and some lovely scenes of 
desert sands and mountains are a back- 
ground that merit a story a bit better 





The Great Game of 
POLITICS 


By FRANK R. KENT 


“The chief occupation of the 
boss is putting his followers on 
the public payroll. The dis- 
tance he can go is exactly 
measured by the indifference of 
the voters.” 


A practical description of the 
greatest game in America where 
the largest stakes go to the win- 
ners and the public pays the 
bill. 


Should be read by every voter 
and acted upon. 


Price, $2.50. 
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than this plot, with its population of 
Western “types.” Bebe Daniels’ style 
is a bit cramped in the small outline of 
Mescal. A Paramount picture, from a 
Zane Grey novel; Irvin Willat, director. 
Through the Dark 

That well-known story of the girl 
delicately reared in ignorance of her 
family’s status in crookdom, who turns 
pseudo-criminal to work salvation to the 
good-crook lover. And does. Rattling 
crescendo down the black keys of intrigue 
to a high treble chord of family and 
social harmony. A Cosmopolitan pic- 
ture, from a story by Jack Boyle, and 
directed by George Hill. 
The Humming Bird 

Dark streets of Paris, neat quiet thefts 
and crime’s camaraderie, with the 
Flumming Bird, gamine ot the under- 
world, strutting down the reels (with- 
out her feminine ‘‘e”’) in a crook alias. 
Unexaggerated handling of the girl’s 
haphazard entry into life of a different 
code. Any age’s picture. Gloria Swan- 
son has the job of getting into the skin 
of a foreign temperament and caste, and 
is intelligent about it. A Paramount 
picture, from the stage-play of the same 
name by Maude Fulton, and directed 
by Sidney Olcott. 


The Lullaby 

A story of the childish immigrant 
caught in the impersonal grind of law 
in a strange country, and a prison-born 
baby. Jane Novak acts the double réle 
of convict mother and young daughter, 
and Robert Anderson is with all his 
hands and teeth and shoulders the guile- 
less Italian laborer. If the plot were 
not as naive as the immigrants it would 
be better. Weepy, without point for 
children. A Film Booking picture, 
from a storv by Lillian Ducev, and di- 
rected by Chester Bennett. The picture 
is not taken from the stage-play. 


Women for Pulpits 
(Continued from page 17) 
When -they are ready, persecution for 
an idea’s sake will be most unusual, the 
best of the clergy will be free to say 
the best things they have in their minds 
and hearts, and the church will be au- 
thoritative in a new and glorious way. 

But that is not all. We need the 
ministry of women in our churches. In 
our day, when women face all the prob- 
lems that they have ever faced in the 
history of the world and several more 
that are the result of their new economic 
and social status, they often need the 
advice of a trained ministry, but it is 
not alwavs easy to go to men for such 
advice. There is a great field awaiting 
followers of Maude Royden who feel 
their vocation keenly and are fit to min- 
ister to other women as religious ad- 
visers. If they cannot immediately have 
ordination from men, they need not 
worry, provided they have it from God. 
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Wanted: Homes for Workers 


(Continued from page \\ 


mediary non-commercial loan society, at 
a very low rate of interest. The bor- 
rower’s life was insured for the unpaid 
balance, so that in case of his death 
during the payment period, his family 
would receive the house free and un- 
encumbered. Remember that Belgium's 
population is under 714 millions, and 
that we would have to multiply 63,000 
by 14 to find what ze must do to equal 
it. And by the beginning of 1923, that 
number had increased to 86,000. 

Still speaking of the time before the 
war, Holland had developed a generous 
loan system to cooperative housing so- 
cieties. Italy had created bodies midway 
between public and private, the so-called 
autonomous institutes, working largely 
with funds from a public source. France, 
after some years’ experience with loans 
to housing societies and home-builders, 
had just started on a policy of work 
through public housing offices, city and 
departmental. 

The World War halted all this ac- 
tivity, as well as that of private builders. 
It upset the nice equilibrium established 
between costs and rentals. An acute 
shortage resulted from four years of in- 
action in building. The cost of labor 
and materials rose sky-high. No private 
capital would seek such investment, but 
neither could government housing be re- 
sumed on an at-cost basis. 

Due to this condition, subsidy legis- 
lation was enacted in one country after 
another, during 1919, as an emergency 
measure, for a few years only, to per- 
mit the resumption of building. Sub- 
sidies have already been reduced, almost 
to the vanishing point, in Great Britain 
and Holland, and municipal building is 
progressing well in both countries. They 
have been stopped altogether in Italy, 
but building has stopped with them. In 
France and Belgium, they are expected 
to continue while the present inflation 
lasts, but théir use is rigidly restricted 
by the urgency of economy. 

The countries which first achieve 100 
per cent good housing are going to pro- 
duce a population of supermen. If we 
do not want to fall hopelessly behind 
in the race for a better civilization, it 
behooves us to wake up and get to work. 
We shall reap, in the long run, exactly 
what we sow. From a planting of slums 
and near-slums, comes a crop of disease, 
degeneracy and social discontent. From 
good homes, come good citizens. 

Turn to the November 3 issue of the 
Woman CiTizeEN and reread Miss 
Blackwell’s editorial, Homes Needed, on 
page 15. It is one of the most cheering 
signs I have seen for a long time. For 
it shows that women of brain and heart 
are already thinking deeply about this 
essentially feminine question—the supply 
of homes for the people. 
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Government by Committee 
(Continued from page 12) 


course, exist, but in general this is the 
principle tollowed. 

In tavor of the practice it is urged 
that in the legislature, as elsewhere, ex- 
perience is the greatest single factor; 
that the committeeman who has had the 
longest term of service will know the 
most concerning the subject matter of 
the bills which come before his com- 
mittee. Without doubt, there is a large 
element of truth in this contention. 

The opponents of the practice point 
out, how ever, that a difference of two 
years’ experience on a committee when 
that experience has run for eight or ten 
years does not amount to much. The 
abler man, although chronologically hav- 
ing two years’ less experience, may actu- 
ally have mastered the subject matter of 
the bills far better than the “time server.” 
They point out also that consideration of 
subject matter is not the only task of a 
chairman; that his function of presiding 
over committee hearings and as a par- 
liamentary leader in guiding a_ bill 
through the legislature is in some ways 
more important. Ability to handle these 
phases of the work well does not neces- 
sarily come with seniority. To these 
arguments also there is considerable 
weight. 

The second method of choosing chair- 
men is appointment by the speaker. It is 
to be found in the majority of our state 
legislatures. In its favor it can be said 
that the speaker will place the men at 
the head of particular committees who 
are best qualified for the tasks. Against 
it is the charge that it concentrates en- 
tirely too much power in the hands of 
one man. If you had the appointment of 
committee chairmen in your hands, and 
you were aware that they would throw a 
tremendous weight this way or that 
upon particular pieces of legislation, 
what type of individuals would you ap- 
point? If, for example, you knew that a 
bill limiting the hours of labor for chil- 
dren would come before the Committee 
on Public Health, whom would you ap- 
point as chairman of the committee? If 
vou favered that particular piece of 
legislation, without question you would 
select a man who likewise was favorable 
to it. And that is exactly what is done. 
Committee chairmen are frequently 
chosen so that all the influence and pres- 
tige ot their positions will be thrown to 
support the speaker’s political or eco- 
nomic philosophy. 

A third method of choosing chairmen 
is through election by the committees 
themselves. Those who advocate it say 
that it places the decision in the hands of 
the men who actually know the qualif 
cations of the various aspirants. It over- 
comes the rule of seniority and enables 
them to select the most capable men. It 
also has the advantage of preventing the 


tremendous concentration of power in 
the hands of the speaker. So far as the 
writer knows, this method of selection 
has nowhere been tried. It is certainly 
worth consideration. 

The function of a committee is three- 
fold: first, the assembling of informa- 
tion; second, deliberation upon the 
policy to be pursued and the method by 
which it is to be carried out; and third, 
recommendation to the legislative body 
concerning it. 

Information is usually derived from 
two main sources, the legislative refer 
ence library and committee hearings. 
The value of a library designed to serve 
the particular needs of the legislators, 
collecting all the relevant material ob- 
tainable in print, is too obvious to need 
comment. Practically every state, a 
number of cities and the national gov- 
ernment have established such institu- 
tions. 

Committee hearings may be held at 
the state capital—usually they are—or 
elsewhere. In some jurisdictions the 
hearings are public; in others, they are 
not. To some hearings only experts are 
summoned ; to others the general public 
is invited, or at least such portions of it 
as are interested. The value of these 
hearings varies from state to state and 
from committee to committee. In a 
state of the character of Massachusetts, 
where wide publicity is given to the 
hearings and a regular calendar is main- 
tained, they are without doubt very 
much worth while. In other jurisdic- 
tions the hearings are more or less per- 
functory, often being held merely for 
form rather than for accomplishment. 

Sometimes special investigating com- 
mittees are appointed, of which the Tea- 
pot Dome inquiry is an example. They 
are the exception, however, rather than 
the rule. 

In connection with these hearings the 
question arises: Is the practice of holding 
separate hearings for the House and 
Senate committees wise? Should there 
not be joint hearings? That side which 
is represented by selfish economic inter- 
ests will always be represented, no mat- 
ter how many the hearings. But does 
the double hearing do anything more 
than throw an additional burden upon 
the few  civic-spirited organizations 
which attempt to present the public 
point of view? Usually they are not 
exceedingly well financed, and the neces- 
sity of making two appearances upon the 
same subject causes some of them with- 
out question to concentrate their efforts 
upon fewer measures than they other- 
wise would. The double hearing cer- 
tainly lessens the news value of a single 
hearing, for the fact that there will be a 
second hearing diminishes the dramatic 
effect that a “last fight of the pressure 
groups” might have. The fact that 
there alreadv has been a hearing in its 
turn takes the edge off the second hear- 
ing. And so the question has very prop- 
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erly been asked: What does the 
hearing accomplish ? 

In connection 
ot committee work 
eral problems arise. 
portant is the question of 
meetings. “The numerous committees 
usually unnecessarily numerous—ot our 
legislative bodies inevitably make for 
conflicts of committee appointments. 
The result is that it is frequently diff 
cult to get a committee together. This 
means for the conscientious, hard-work 
ing chairman a tremendous burden in 
the way of adjustments. It means for 
the chairman who desires to see his will 
rather than the committee’s prevail the 
opportunity for manipulation and_ in- 
trigue. A judiciously selected hour of 
meeting can very frequently be made to 
exclude a sufficient number of the 
“otherwise minded” to change what 
would be a defeat for the chairman into 
a victory. In fact, it is told that a cer- 
tain Pennsylvania chairman held a 
meeting of his committee and reported 
favorably on a number of measures when 
he was the only member of the com- 
mittee present at the meeting. Such 
manipulation is, of course, indefensible. 
The problem is how to prevent it. The 
requirement of a quorum will check the 
practice in its extreme form, but other 
safeguards are also necessary. 

The second and probably more impor- 
tant problem is whether or not com- 
mittee deliberations should be public. 
“Open covenants, openly arrived at,” 
was the slogan of a distinguished states- 
man of our times. His chief argument 
was that the public is entitled to know 
how public business is being conducted. 
Nevertheless, when Mr. Wilson went to 
Paris, negotiations were carried on be- 
hind closed doors. The fact that discus- 
sion in public makes compromise more 


deliberation—sev- 
First and fairly im 


double 


with the second phase 


committee 


dithcult is the chief reason for secret de- 
liberation. It seems to be a very human 
failing for a man who makes a public 
statement to stick to it and look for evi- 
dence to support his contention. Sound 
conclusions can only be arrived at in the 
light of tacts. If, therefore, public de- 
liberation inclines men to take positions 
with regard for facts than 
secret, some question at least may be 


less does 
raised as to its wisdom. 

Closely akin to this 1s the question of 
publishing a record of committee votes. 
In favor of secrecy here less can be said. 
If the greatest portion of a man’s legis- 
lative work is done in committee it fol- 
lows that the public should be enabled to 
judge him upon it. Although a man’s 
vote does not always indicate his position 
upon the various public questions up for 
consideration, nevertheless, as a general 
thing it is a safe barometer. And since 
a record is maintained of the votes on 
the floor of the legislature, little logical 
objection can be advanced to the publi- 
cation of the votes in committee. This 
is one of the arguments advanced by 
those who desire legislative reform. And 
their point seems well taken. 

In connection with the third function 
of a committee—reporting: the chief 
danger of the present system is that bills 
may be smothered in committee even 
when they have a majority in the House 
in support of them. ‘To prevent this 
certain state constitutions provide that 
every bill must be reported out. The 
result has been that certain of the legis 
latures at least have been deluged with 
committee reports. Elsewhere reports 
are made mandatory upon the petition 
of a certain number of representatives or 
senators, as the case may be. This is 
now the rule in Congress, although an 
innovation of the present session. Else- 
where this right of petition is checked by 
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the provision that no bill to which 

committee is unanimously opposed need 
be reported out. Whatever be the ex 
pedient, it is that “graveyard 
committees” should, if possible, be elin 


oby 10uUs 


inated. Committees of the character ot 
the Pennsylvania “Judiciary Special,” 
more familiarly known as “The Pickling 
Vat,’’ where such legislation as was oy 
posed by the dominant clique in the R¢ 
publican party found its final resting 
place by virtue of the committee assign 
ment, and the party escaped any respon 
sibility concerning its defeat or passage, 
are indefensible. 

Other problems of legislative pro- 
cedure might well be advanced, but 


sufficient has already been said to con- 
vince the reader of the intricacy and 
confusion of the subject. Nevertheless, 
its importance warrants a reference to 
the outstanding book on the subject— 
Luce, Ronert—Legislative Procedure. 

In the next number Dr. Wallace will 
discuss “Party Leadership in Legislative 
Bodies.” 


Bessie Brueggeman 
(Continued from page 9 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, vice- 
chairman of the Republican National 
Executive Committee, will tell you that 
before recommending Mrs. Brueggeman 
for the appointment she communicated 
with women leaders in Missouri. The 
enthusiasm with which they seconded 
the name of Mrs. Brueggeman settled 
the matter. “When other women with 
whom she has worked admire and like 
a woman, you may be pretty sure she 
is all right,” was Mrs. Upton’s reason- 
ing. 

Hesitatingly I asked Mrs. Bruegge- 
man whether she objected to being called 
a politician. She declared enthusiasti- 
cally that she is very proud indeed to 
merit the designation. To her mind 
there is no stigma to “the game of poli- 
tics” if it is played fair and square. Mis- 
souri knows her as one of its most astute 
political leaders, and honors her as one 
of its finest. When her work in Wash- 
ington is done she asks nothing better 
than to return to the political arena. 

“T first became interested in_ politics 
in 1901,” she said, in answer to my 
question of “how come?” “My father 
was put up as mayor of St. Louis as a 
protest against the professional low- 
grade ward politicians who had con- 
trolled the city for years. Republican 
and Democratic politics were equally 
bad. He was put up by the Republi- 
cans as a reform candidate. The city 
was too strongly Democratic for him to 
be elected, but he made a fight that cen- 
tered the eyes of the country upon him. 
I was tremendously interested. I at- 
tended all the political meetings—a 
thing unheard of for a woman at that 
time—and worked with him over many 
bothersome details. I even interviewed 
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prominent politicians when he was too 
busy.” 

The picture of the eager, auburn- 
haired girl standing so stanchly by her 
father in his fight to free St. Louis from 
the rule of ward politics, going fear- 
lessly to political rallies which often 
turned into violent mobs, loving the very 
smoke of the political battle which keeps 
many peace-loving citizens on the out- 
side, is intriguing. That she impressed 
mightily the hard-fisted Republican 
leaders is evident from the fact that, 
eighteen years later, although she had 
not been active meantime, they elected 
her one of the two members of the Re- 
publican National Committee from Mis- 
souri. Mrs. Brueggeman had not taken 
an active part in the suffrage campaign, 
having been interested in industrial leg- 
islation, and having served during the 
war as captain of the St. Louis motor 
corps. But the men remembered her in 
the famous fight of 1901, and recognized 
her as a party asset. 

In July, 1919, she attended a mass 
meeting of congressional districts—sim- 
ply as an interested citizen—and she 
found herself elected to one of the most 
responsible party positions in the coun- 
try. She was the only committee woman 
from any state elected by popular vote, 
the others being nominated by party 
leaders. 

To prepare herself for the work of 
stirring up the Missouri women to an 
active interest in the Republican party, 
she apprenticed herself to Mary Gar- 
rett Hay and with her toured New 
York state to find out “how it was 
done.”’ Back to Missouri she went, into 
every county, telling women that their 
hope for effective wielding of their new 
tool lay in allying themselves with one 
of the established parties and working 
from within its ranks. She organized 
local clubs of Republican women for the 
joint purpose of general education in cit- 
izenship and definite action in the presi- 
dential campaign. 

As an advisory member of the cam- 
paign committee in 1920 she served with 
such leaders as former Senator Albert 
Beveridge of Indiana and Chief Justice 
Taft. She was appointed a delegate-at- 
large to the convention that nominated 
Harding, and was made a member of the 
executive committee of the Republican 
State Committee, the first woman to 
serve in that capacity. 

From her broad political experience 
she has gathered certain conclusions, con- 
victions firmly held. One is that women 
can never use the vote effectively if they 
try to stand aloof from men, to work 
as a unit against them, on the theory 
that their interests are different, instead 
of utilizing party machinery. 

“I would be the last person to say 
that my party is perfect,” she says; “but 
the way to improve the parties is not to 
stand on the outside and criticize, but to 
get inside of them and work construc- 





tively. Women have got to roll up their 
sleeves and pitch in. They don’t try to 
clean their houses by complaining about 
the dirt; they get to work and do some- 
thing about it, and they don’t mind mix- 
ing up a bit in the dirt for the sake of 
cleaning it out. It’s the same with pol- 
itics.”” 

She is sure that the day is coming 
when more women will be appointed to 
responsible Government positions, not 
just to secure “the woman’s point of 
view” or to “represent women” in the 
Government, but because they are out- 
standingly qualified for the work. ‘“‘Ap- 
point a woman because she is the best 
person for the job, and not because she 
is of the female sex,”’ she urges. 

Washington is still buzzing with talk 
of how Mrs. Brueggeman won out in 
her fight to prevent Comptroller Gen- 
eral J. R. McCarl from holding up the 
funds of the Commission on the ground 
that they were not being expended in 
accordance with the terms of the fed- 
eral compensation law. According to 
Mr. McCarl’s interpretation of the law, 
occupational diseases could not be classed 
as “personal injury” and, although con- 
tracted in pursuit of duty, would not 
entitle the employee to (Government 
compensation. Mrs. Brueggeman_be- 
lieved otherwise. Faced with an order 
from the Comptroller General’s office 
which would have meant eviction from 
hospitals of thousands of Government 
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employ ees receiving treatment tor occu- 
pational disease under the terms of the 
act, she went to Congress in the closing 
hours to urge an amendment to the act 
specifically including occupational dis- 
eases in its provisions. Her fighting 
blood was roused. 

The necessary amendment 
ported by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, before which she appeared; passed 
by the House, and caught in the final 
jam before it could pass the Senate. 
Straight to the highest authority—to 
the late President Harding—went Mrs. 
Brueggeman, still unbeaten, asking him 
whether the case would not be subject to 
review by the Attorney General, and 
whether his interpretation of the law 
would not be accepted as overruling the 
MecCarl decision. The Department ot 
Justice decision upheld her contention 
for a broad interpretation of the law, 
and the day was saved. 

It has remained for Mrs. Bruegge- 
man, among all the Government heads 
who have felt the Comptroller General’s 
pruning shears on their appropriations, 
to go to the mat for her convictions. 

There is only one thing you find it 
hard to believe about this vivid person- 
ality. That is her answer when you 
ask her about the three snapshots of a 
chubby infant, playing with a_ puppy, 
which are always on her desk. 

“My grandson,” she explains. 
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The Right to Be Well Born 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


This ts the first in a new series by Dr. Alsop, on the health of 
mother and child. 


VERY child has a right to 

be well-born. The achieve- 

ment of this right will de- 

pend upon both its father 

and its mother. ‘The mating 
of the parents determines the hereditary 
characteristics of the child. So much is 
fixed at birth by the choice of the par- 
ents; but an equally great degree of 
the welfare of the child depends upon 
the condition of the woman who bears it. 
The mother’s condition and consequently 
the condition of the baby are subject to 
exactly the same laws of health and 
hygiene that control the health of any 
individual. 

If science has shown that maternal im- 
pressions during pregnancy have no 
power over the unborn child, science has 
equally shown that the nutrition of the 
mother in a vast degree controls the 
nutrition of the baby. 

Pregnancy is essentially a normal 
function of womanhood. In health it 
is accompanied by no abnormal cravings 
or fears or worries. The strange and per- 
verted cravings for certain definite 
articles of food, as sour pickles or butter- 
milk or mushrooms, have their only 
foundation in a faulty nutrition. 

But good nutrition cannot be sud- 
denly sprung upon a bride overnight. 
The entire campaign for healthy girl- 
hood culminates in healthy motherhood. 
The class of women who have difficult 
labors is the intellectual class and the 
class of women who do not work regu- 
larly with their muscles. For, ulti- 
mately, good nutrition depends upon 
how the food eaten is assimilated as well 
as upon its quality and quantity. And 
the factors that produce good assimila- 
tion are, after the proper selection of the 
food itself, exercise and sleep. 

Provided a woman is healthy and 
strong, during pregnancy she will only 
have to pay extra attention to thorough 
elimination from all the emunctories of 
the body. She ought to engage her 
doctor for confinement as soon as she is 
pregnant and put herself under his care 
at once. 

The much-dreaded morning. sickness 
can now in most cases be lessened or 
banished entirely, and no woman ought 
to submit to it passively as a necessity 
of pregnancy. Headaches, _lassitude, 
torpor, are all signs of ill health. A 
routine blood-pressure reading will avert 
most of the danger from eclampsia or 
convulsions. 

There is sometimes a disproportion be- 
tween the size of the growing baby and 
the size of the mother, thus causing a 
long and dangerous labor. Such a dis- 
proportion will be averted by a re- 


stricted diet given the patient by the 
doctor, and by steady and systematic 
exercises during the entire pregnancy, so 
avoiding the difficulties and dangers of 
a long and instrumental labor. 

The Anglo-Saxon custom of housing 
a pregnant woman is most cruel and 
pernicious. She ought to go about freely, 
both to work and to amusements. A 
healthy woman need not discontinue her 
work, unless for physical discomfort, un- 
tilterm. The longer she works, provided 
her work does not exhaust her, the bet- 
ter. Washerwomen, scrubwomen, the 
women who do all their own house- 
work, always work up till the moment 
the baby is born and have easier de- 
liveries than the sedentary woman. 
However, if a woman’s work is confin- 
ing, as in a factory or a store or a mill, 
she ought to discontinue it at least one 
month before the baby is expected in 
order to have sufficient fresh air and 
sunshine and exercise. 

Though no fright will deform the 
child, the mother’s daily condition dur- 
ing pregnancy will determine its physical 
stamina throughout life; whether or not 
it will be robust or delicate, nervous or 
steady. A nervous woman has difficulty 
in assimilating her food. She worries 
herself sick. And her condition of mal- 
nutrition causes a like condition of mal- 
nutrition in the baby, thus determining 
in large part the efficiency of its entire 
physical life. 

If the first half of the condition of 
being well-born depends upon a success- 
ful and suitable mating of healthy par- 
ents, the second half depends as much 
upon the condition of the mother dur- 
ing pregnancy. And this condition of 
good nutrition and maternal well-being 
is brought about by a daily insistence 
upon the laws of health, these laws for 
once becoming of a vast and magic im- 
portance as determining the life of the 


baby. 





Books for the women of Japan are 
coming in—but not fast. Have you all 
looked over your shelves for books suit- 
able to build up a woman's library for 
the Japanese federation of women? 
They are needed, eagerly wanted. Please 
rush them—the time is growing short. 
As Mrs. Beard suggests, money would 
do nicely if books are lacking. 

The fight of the Jahanese women to 
clean up vice goes on effectively, accord- 
ing to late news through the H.C. T. 
U7. They are almost certain of closing 
Tokio’s most notorious houses. And 
that wonderful old woman, Kaji Yajima. 
who was here in 1921, is a leader in the 
fight. 














